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TTORNEY-GENERAL McKenna’s 
A welcome decision that the Dingley 
Act does not impose a discriminat- 

ing duty of ten per cent. against goods im- 
ported into this country through Canada 
presents in substance the following argu- 
ment: (1) Congress must not be supposed 
to have changed the previous law unless the 
purpose to change it is a necessary inference 
from the text of the new measure. (2) There is 
nothing in the Dingley Bill necessarily incon- 
sistent with the supposition that Congress 
intended to continue the system of recipro- 
cal bonding privileges between this country 
and Canada. (3) The seemingly inconsistent 
clause—that directly imposing a ten per cent. 
duty on goods brought first into Canada and 
thence into this country—may be regarded 
as a mere precaution lest foreign countries 
levying discriminating duties upon goods 
imported in American vessels should evade 
our own discriminating duties by shipping 
first to Canadian ports and thence trans- 
shipping by rail into this country. Inas- 
much as every tariff act in this country 
has imposed, under certain conditions, a ten 
per cent. discriminating duty upon goods 
brought directly to our ports in foreign ves- 
sels, it is rational to suppose that the present 
Congress intended to impose the same duty 
upon goods brought indirectly to our ports in 
foreign vessels. (4) That Congress did not 
intend to overthrow the system of reciprocal 
commercial privileges under which discrimi- 
nating duties have been held in abeyance is 
indicated by the fact that “an act to authorize 
the President to suspend discriminating duties 
imposed on foreign vessels ” was approved on 
the same day as the Dingley Act. Mr. Mc- 
Kenna’s long and intricate argument is not 
at all points as convincing as we would desire, 
but the general view it takes is a common- 
Sense one, and relieves the country of the 
scandal of having had its law changed in the 
interests of the transcontinental railroads, 
without the knowledge even of a majority of 
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the Conference Committee responsible for the 
change. If those who wish to protect our 
railroads against Canadian competition can 
carry through their measure in open Congress, 
well and good, but protection secured through 
the smuggling of legislation ought to be un- 
welcome to protectionists. 


& 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has sen- 
sibly overthrown the gross usurpation of au- 
thority attempted by a subordinate member 
of the Wisconsin judiciary during the cam- 
paign last spring. The case was as follows: 
Judge W. F. Bailey, of Eau Claire, was a 
candidate for re-election. Two citizens of 
Eau Claire—L. A. Doolittle, an attorney, and 
H. C. Ashbaugh, an editor—both of whom 
were strongly opposed to Judge Bailey, pub- 
lished articles charging him with extravagance 
in his management of the court, unfairness 
and partiality in the treatment of litigants, 
and openness to corrupt motives. All of 
these charges, if false, were civil and criminal 
libels of a most serious nature, but the Judge, 
instead of availing himself of the remedies 
open to him as a citizen, assumed the judicial 
prerogative to act as prosecutor, judge, and 
jury in his own case. He instituted proceed- 
ings against his critics for contempt of court, 
and when the accused at his bar secured from 
the Supreme Court an alternative writ of 
prohibition, he adjudged them guilty of fresh 
contempt for having filed affidavits alleging 
the truth of their criticisms, and committed 
them to jail for thirty days, the sentence to 
begin at once. The Supreme Court then 
held that the new contempt proceedings were 
in excess of the jurisdiction of the Judge, and 
made the writ of prohibition absolute. In 
the opinion filed last week the Supreme Court 
put the gist of the case into the following 
telling paragraphs: 

Truly it must be a grievous and weightv neces- 
sity which will justify so arbitrary a proceeding, 
whereby a candidate for office becomes. the ac- 
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cuser, judge, and jury, and may within a few 
hours summarily punish his critic by imprison- 
ment. The result of such doctrine is that all 
unfavorable criticism of a sitting judge’s past 
official conduct can be at once stopped by the 
judge himself, or, if not stopped, can be punished 
by immediate imprisonment. 

If there can be any more effectual way to gag 
the press and subvert freedom of speech, we do 
not know where to find it. Under such a rule 
the merits of a sitting judge may be rehearsed, 
but as to his demerits there must be profound 
silence. In our opinion no such divinity “doth 
hedge about ” a judge—certainly not when he is 
a candidate for public office. 


® 


The present agitation in Boston against 
the ratification of the law which practically 
guarantees the West End Street Railway 
Company eight per cent. dividends on its 
watered stock for ninety-nine years, provided 
it makes a large immediate investment in 
proposed lines, has elicited a letter from Con- 
gressman Fitzgerald which incidentally refers 
to a much-neglected feature of the private 
management of municipal monopolies. The 
reference is as follows: 


I remember my experience with the West End 
Railroad when, as a member of the Senate, I 
fought for free transfers and for the heating of 
the cars. I was called from my seat one day by 
the attorney of the corporation, who was watch- 
ing the interests of that corporation, and who 
informed me that my continued antagonism to the 
West End in the fight for free transfers and heat- 
ing of the cars would lose me all recognition at 
the hands of that corporation in the matter of 
the employment of men. I represented a large 
working constituency, and I was appealed to 
almost daily to secure employment for men in 
the West End Railroad. When they found they 
could use no other club, they made this threat, 
and on my answering the West End attorney 
that I was going to fight the West End Railroad 
as long as I could when it did not treat the pub- 
lic fairly, I was then denied every favor in the 
matter of the employment of men, and I have 
failed to put any person to work in that corpora- 
tion since. This is the experience, I believe, of 
every man who has fought that corporation at 
the State-House, and the result is that two-thirds 
of the men employed in the West End are not 
citizens of Boston, but are persons imported from 
other parts of the country and the Provinces. 


The spoils system is at present the abomi- 
nable feature of the public management of 
municipal enterprises, but the spoils system is 
not confined to enterprises under direct public 
management. Wherever an enterprise re- 
ceives peculiar privileges from the public, it 
enters politics by the necessities of its posi- 
tion, and distributes the places at its disposal 
after the tolerated principles of political 
warfare. The use of patronage by private 
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monopolies is always difficult to prove, and 
therefore peculiarly difficult to correct; but 
few men conversant with the facts question 
that the municipal monopolies under private 
management furnish more patronage to the 
managers of party machines than does our 
public-school system. 


& 


Just at a time when the movement for 
municipal ownership and control of gas 
and water works and electric lighting plants, 
and even street railways, is stronger and 
more extended than at any previous period of 
our municipal history, an apparently suc- 
cessful effort is being made in Philadelphia to 
have that city part with its gas-works. Since 
1841 Philadelphia has owned these works and 
furnished gas at a comparatively low rate 
(the present rate being $1 per thousand cubic 
feet), but the works have always been con- 
ducted as an adjunct of a political machine 
rather than on a business basis. At one 
time the Gas Trust (originally devised to 
keep the works out of politics) became the 
dominant power in politics; and the Gas 
Bureau, with its two thousand employees, is 
still a potent political factér*in the hands of 
the Administration faction of the Republican 
party. Persistent efforts have more than 
once been made to buy the gas-works, but all 
formal offers have heretofore been refused. 
In August, 1888, however, a contract was 
made with the Philadelphia Gas Improve- 
ment Company by which the latter was to de- 
liver water-gas to the city’s “holders” at the 
rate of 37% cents per 1,000 cubic feet. The 
argument made on behalf of this contract was 
that the city had not the means with which to 
extend its plant and meet the increased de- 
mand for gas. The sum annually appropri- 
ated for the purchase of water-gas under this 
contract has increased from $300,000 to 
$800,000, the city now purchasing about thirty 
per cent. of all the gas needed to supply the 
demand. During the period covered by this 
contract the municipal plant has, through 
the lack of adequate Councilmanic appropria- 
tions, been allowed to become antiquated. 
Councils seemed to have money for every- 
thing else, but none for the improvement of 
the gas-works. 


@ 


At this juncture, when the public works 
are in bad shape and the quality of the gas 
is poor and the consumers are discontented, 
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the United Gas Improvement Company 
(which controls the Philadelphia Improve- 
ment Company) has made a most seductive 
offer to lease the works for thirty years, 
agreeing to purchase for cash all the mate- 
rials and supply at hand, estimated to be worth 
about $1,000,000 ; to make annual payments 
aggregating for the term of the lease $36,725.,- 
000; to furnish to the city free of charge for 
its own use 700,000,000 cubic feet per annum ; 
to spend $15,000,000 in improvements and 
extensions; to maintain the present price and 
to furnish gas of a higher candle-power; and 
to return the works in first-class shape at the 
expiration of the lease. The prospects at 
present are that the lease will be authorized, 
as the people seem to be tired of the present 
mismanagement of the works, and the appli- 
cants for the lease have heretofore always 
been successful in securing from Councils 
acquiescence in their plans. While the terms 
of the lease—better gas for consumers and 
$1,700,000 a year for the public—are so 
favorable as to show the immense advantage 
of municipal ownership without municipal 
operation, it seems a shame that the city of 
Philadelphia cannot, like *he city of Wheel- 
ing or the Chicago Gas Trust, make its own 
gas for less than fifty cents a thousand for 
all expenses, and thus save the people $3,500,- 
000 a year. The overthrow of the spoils 
system is certainly the price of liberty from 
monopolies, 


® 


No strike of recent years has developed 
into a class struggle of such proportions as 
has the engineers’ lockout in England. At the 
beginning, it will be recalled, the affair was 
merely a strike for the eight-hour day on 
the part of the machinists employed by a few 
firms in London. Taken up by the Employers’ 
Federation on one side and the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers on the other, it became 
a national conflict in the engineering trade. 
Nearly every engineer employed by a mem- 
ber of the Employers’ Federation in any part 
of Great Britain is either locked out be- 
cause of his membership in the trade-union, 
or has struck because of the lockout of 
members. As many non-union machinists 
have joined in the strike, the number of 
men entitled to receive strike pay has risen 
to 47,000. Fortunately for the men, the 
head of the Employers’ Federation a few 
weeks ago boldly avowed that the object of 
the lockout was to give British employers 
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“the same freedom in the management of 
their work ” that has been enjoyed by the Car 
negie Company at Pittsburg since its defeat 
of the unions. This announcement brought 
the engineers the enthusiastic support of all 
who believe in trades-unions, and contributions 
flowed in from all parts of the country. The 
fact that English workingmen have continued 
to invest their savings in the co-operative 
societies they established has proven a great 
source of strength. The £500 voted by the 
Durham Miners’ Association has been matched 
by another £500 from the Gateshead Co- 
operative Society, and the £350 contributed 
by the Northumberland Miners’ Association 
is fairly overshadowed by a grant of £3,000 
from the Co-operative Wholesale Society. 


& 


But these notable expressions of a belief 
in the “solidarity of labor” are not what has 
given the present strike its greatest signifi- 
cance. Employers outside the engineering 
trade have expressed in the same way their 
belief in the solidarity of capital. According 
to the English correspondent of the New 
York “Sun,” organized bodies of employers, 
such as the Colliery-Owners’ Association, have 
done this. Certainly individual employers 
have done it; and the Earl of Wemyss’s 
“Free Labor Association” has co-operated 
energetically with the Employers’ Federation 
in the effort to “free” laborers from the op- 
portunity to make collective agreements with 
employing firms or corporations. Just how 
the battle is going it is difficult to determine. 
The “Sun’s” English correspondent, for ex- 
ample, reports that the engineers’ union is 
already nearly bankrupt, while the London 
“Christian World ” publishes the report that 
up to the first week in September the union had 
drawn upon its fund of £400,000 to the extent 
of only £5,000. During the present month, 
however, the expenses of the union have 
been heavier, and although the contributions of 
other unions have been supplemented by heavy 
assessments from 70,000 engineers who have 
already obtained the eight-hour day, there is 
a considerable weekly drain upon the great 
reserve. Both sides express entire confidence 
in ultimate victory, the employers pointing to 
fresh firms and fresh districts which have 
posted the lockout notices, while the men 
boast that a constantly increasing number of 
firms—especially in London—are conceding 
the eight-hour day, and that these are employ- 
ing large numbers of men locked out by idle 
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competitors. At this distance from the scene 


of conflict no forecast is possible except that 
wider and firmer ramifications of unionism 
are hereafter to be anticipated both among 
employed and among employers. 


& 


The negro question in the South is evi- 
dently giving the National Administration no 
little difficulty. The negroes whose votes 
helped first to secure the nomination and 
then the election of Mr. McKinley are de- 
manding recognition by appointment to polit- 
ical office. The negro preachers in the colored 
churches in Baltimore are urging on their Re- 
publican congregations their right to a share in 
the offices which the Republican party has at 
its disposal. Itis in concession to this demand 
that Mr. Loftin was appointed to the post- 
office at Hogansville, Ga., and that now Mr. 
Henry Demas has been appointed United 
States Naval Officer in New Orleans. If 
public offices are public spoils which belong 
to the victors, the negroes are certainly en- 
titled to their share. The difficulty in which 
the Administration finds itself placed is only 
a new illustration of the folly, not to say 
the crime, of this spoils principle or no- 
principle. The Administration, having, to 
even a limited extent, acted upon this 
principle, and having appointed negroes to 
Federal offices, is certainly bound by every 
consideration of honor to use the whole 
power of the Federal Government to main- 
tain those officers in their places, to defend 
them from assault, and to bring any assail- 
ants to trial and to punishment. For while it 
is true that those who are, in diplomatic 
phrase, fersone non grate ought not to be 
appointed to administrative office in any local 
community, it is certainly not less true that 
the Federal Government, having made such 
an appointment, is bound to defend its ap- 
pointee against every form of assault. 


There is scarcely any doubt that General 
Benjamin F. Tracy, of Brooklyn, will be the 
candidate for Mayor of New York of the 
Republican organization. General Tracy’s 
reply to the request of Mr. Quigg, in behalf 
of the County Committee, that he should 
allow his name to be placed before the City 
Convention, taken in connection with the 
result.of the Republican primaries, seems.to 
make: it certain that before these lines are 
read the nomination will have been made, 
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General Tracy is a man of high personal and 
executive qualities. The choice of such a 
candidate is in itself a tribute to the extent 
and seriousness of the Citizens’ movement. 
The indications, however, at this writing are 
that he is nominated for the purpose of 
being withdrawn provided Mr. Low will 
also withdraw and the Citizens’ Union will 
agree on some compromise candidate. The 
practicability of such a compromise we dis- 
cuss in another column. As was expected, 
Mr. Platt’s sub-leaders had their own way 
in the primaries; it is stated by them 
that about 45,000 votes were cast at the 
New York primaries; the New York City 
Republican vote for Mr. McKinley was 156,- 
359; there are, therefore, over 100,000 Re- 
publican New York City voters who took no 
part in the primaries, and it cannot be doubted 
that a large number of these voters are in- 
cluded among the 130,000 who have by sig- 
nature approved of the nomination of Mr. 
Low on an absolutely non-partisan basis. 
Those who are reluctant to leave National 
political issues out of sight may well be re- 
minded of the fact that the amended State 
Constitution separated city from State elec- 
tions with precisely this intention, and that 
the principle was then generally accepted as 
sound and wise. In the Democratic ranks 
National issues are still threatening a division. 
The Silver Democrats are talking of asking 
Mr. Henry George to be their candidate, and 
this has caused a counter-movement on the 
part of the regular Tammany leaders, who 
are beginning to indicate some willingness to 
consider a mild indorsement of the National 
Democratic platform of 1896. 


> 


& 


Mr. Low has promptly put an end to the 
campaign reports of his opponents that he 
might withdraw, by a direct statement. He 
says: “If the Citizens’ Union were to ask me 
to retire, I should do so without a moment's 
hesitation; but, until then, I am in the field to 
stay and to make as strong a fight as [| can 
for the cause I have the honor to represent. 
The Citizens’ Union, as I understand its atti- 
tude, has not the slightest idea of requesting 
my withdrawal.” The entire statement of 
Mr. Low is conciliatory in just so far as it 
indicates a willingness to unite with any and 
all friends of good government to make 
municipal issues this year paramount to 
National political issues. A most significant 
paragraph is addressed to those who de. 


































































nounce the act of the Citizens’ Union in mak- 
ing a nomination before the Republican City 
Convention met. In effect he says that pre- 
cisely this has been done before, without 
offense, and with absolute success. We 
quote ; 


When I ran for Mayor of Brooklyn the second 
time, ] was nominated first by the citizens with- 
out regard to party, in mass-meeting assembled, 
and subsequently by the Republican party acting 
through its official channels. I stood at that 
time upon the same platform as to non-partisan- 
ship upon which I stand now. This year, in New 
York, I have been nominated by the Citizens’ 
Union, acting on behalf of its own membership of 
25,000, but acting also on behalf of 102,000 other 
citizens of all parties. The year of my second 
election in Brooklyn was 1883. In _ 1882 
Cleveland, as candidate for Governor, carried 
Brooklyn by 35,000 majority. He carried the 
city again as candidate for President in 1884 by 
15,000 majority. I give the figures from memory, 
but they are substantially correct. Right in be- 
tween these two years of heavy tidal waves in 
Brooklyn, the cause of non-partisanship in the 
administration of the city was attractive encugh 
to gain a decisive victory. It is not easy to 
understand why it should be any more difficult 
for the Republican party of Greater New York, 
in 1897, to help forward such a cause, under ex- 
isting conditions, than it was for the Republican 
party in Brooklyn, in 1883, to support a non- 
partisan candidate nominated in advance simply 
by a mass-meeting. 


& 


The publication of the fortieth-anniversary 
number of the “ Atlantic Monthly ” is very 
properly made the occasion of editorial rem- 
iniscence on the part of its editor. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the “ Atlantic” has 
been the companion of the lovers and students 
of American literature for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, that its history during the 
early part of its career was almost identical 
with the history of American literature, and 
that during the latter part of its career, 
although the literary movement has immensely 
widened and no longer flows ina single chan- 
nel, it has sustained its old traditions. A 
magazine which was launched under the ed- 
itorship of Mr. Lowell, and which included 
among the contributors to its first number 
Motley, Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Whit- 


tier, Charles Eliot Norton, Mrs. Stowe, and’ 


Parke Godwin, was committed to the best 
literature at the very start, and all the con- 
ditions were favorable to an easy and sus- 
tained supremacy in the literary field; for 
nearly all the leading authors of the country 
were then residents in Boston or in its neigh- 
borhood, and naturally turned to the “ Atlan- 
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tic” as a medium for communication with the 
most cultivated people of the country. To 
the first number Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, 
and Emerson contributed verse, and the first 
installment of “ The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table ” appeared in the same issue. In 
poetry, literary criticism, fiction, the essay, 
and history, the “ Atlantic,” although no 
longer in exclusive possession of the field, 
has kept itself steadily at the front, and it 
still has no superior as a literary periodical. 
The list of its editors suggests the quality 
of the editorial work which has kept the 
“Atlantic” where Lowell started it; for to 
Lowell succeeded James T. Fields, a man 
who had an extraordinary faculty for dis- 
covering the literary gift and making it 
express itself; and after Mr. Fields came in 
succession Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Howells, and 
Mr. Horace E. Scudder. It ought to be 
added, though it does not appear in the 
“ Atlantic’s” résumé of its history, that the 
recent association of Mr. Walter H. Page 
with Mr. Scudder in the editorship of the 
“Atlantic” has brought into its editorial 
office one of the most intelligent and_thor- 
oughly trained editors in the country. 


& 


There was a time when the feeling began 
to spread that the “ Atlantic ” was essentially 
a New England magazine; but that time has 
passed, for the “Atlantic” has been fully 
aware of the fact that American literature 
during the last twenty years has become 
national, and that New England is now, in 
the larger development of the intellectual life 
of the country, only one part of a great com- 
munity. The South, the Middle States, and 
the West have been of late years constantly 
represented in its pages.. Miss Murfree has 
published her stories side by side with Miss 
Jewett; Mrs. Catherwood with Mrs. Ward; 
Octave Thanet and Miss Repplier with Mrs. 
Deland. A review of the history of such a 
publication as the “ Atlantic” almost forces 
a comparison of literary conditions as they 
existed forty years ago with present condi- 
tions. The distinguished group of men of 
letters who were the sponsors of the maga- 
zine have all gone to their rest. In the field 
of poetry it must be said frankly that no 
contemporary stands where Lowell, Emer- 
son, Longfellow, and Holmes at his best, 
stood. In almost every other department 
there has been a great enlargement of literary 
activities, with no loss of literary quality. In 
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history, economics, politics, and social science 
there has been a distinct advance in general 
intelligence, in thoroughness of workmanship, 
and in breadth of public interest; in fiction, 
Hawthorne aside, there has been a notable 
growth in vitality, scope, and power. A year 
which has seen the publication of three such 
stories as Dr, Mitchell’s “ Hugh Wynne,” 
James Lane Allen’s “Choir Invisible,” and 
Miss Wilkins’s “ Jerome ” can compare favor- 
ably with any previous year in the history of 
American letters. There is, it is true, no 
such single group of men of genius as that 
which stood sponsor for the “ Atlantic,” but 
there is a far wider knowledge of literature, a 
higher general scholarship, and a much 
broader culture to-day than there was forty 
years ago, and there is a much larger number 
of trained writers in the different departments 
of literature. 
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The only Power which can be said to have 
come out of the recent confusion in the East 
with increased prestige is Turkey. Greece 
has shown commendable pluck ; but she has 
also revealed great weakness of organization 
and great lack of judgment. The European 
Powers have one and all failed to develop a 
policy which commanded the respect of think- 
ing men. Since the massacres in Armenia 
began, Russia has shown no other interest in 
the matter than the carrying out of her own 
selfish policy; the German Emperor has in- 
terfered only to support and commend the 
Turk or the Russian; England has undoubt- 
edly been anxious to act in the interests of 
humanity and to protect Greece so far as 
possible, but she has been hampered by years 
of persistence in a short-sighted and false 
policy, and Lord Salisbury has abandoned, 
one after another, nearly every position 
which he had previously declared he would 
never surrender. Mr. Gladstone sums up the 
situation with his usual comprehensive force, 
as follows: 

The pain, shame, and mischief of the last two 
years in the Eastern policy transcend entirely the 


powers of any language I could use concerning 
them. The sum is this: 

Firstly—A hundred thousand Armenians have 
been slaughtered, with no security against a repe- 
tition, and with greater profit to the assassins. 

Secondly—Turkey is stronger than at any time 
since the Crimean War. 

Thirdly—Greece is weaker than at any time 
since she became a kingdom. 

Fourthly—All this is due to the European con- 
cert—that is, the mutual hatred and distrust of 
the Powers 
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Altogether it is a melancholy picture, which 
reflects no credit upon diplomacy, ministerial 
policy, or European opinion ; and, unhappily, 
there are probably still further humiliations 
for Greece and the Powers in Crete, where 
Turkey is still to be settled with. 


@ 


Official contradiction has been made of the 
report that General Woodford, United States 
Minister to Spain, had delivered to that coun- 
try an “ultimatum ”—a word, by the way, 
newspapers are much given to using and mis- 
using. It is probable that General Woodford 
has had an informal interview with the Duke 
of Tetuan, the Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
the view of our Government about Cuban 
affairs has again been urged upon Spain. 
The policy of the present Administration 
seems to coincide with that of its predecessor 
and with that taken by the United States 
twenty-five years ago, in the middle of the 
“ten years’ insurrection.” That policy, as 
outlined by President Cleveland and before 
him by President Grant, is, in brief, that the 
United States has close and large interests 
involved ; that it has a right to recognize, also, 
motives of humanity; that it has no desire 
to break friendly relations with Spain or to 
ignore obligations of international law, but 
that, to quote Mr. Cleveland, « The time may 
arrive when a direct policy and care for our 
interests, as well as a regard for the interests 
of other nations and their citizens, joined by 
considerations of humanity, and a desire to 
see a rich and fertile country, intimately re- 
lated to us, saved from complete devastation, 
will constrain our Government to such action 
as will subserve the interests thus involved, 
and at the same time promise to Cuba and its 
inhabitants an opportunity to enjoy the bless- 
ings of peace.” The real difficulty is, first, in 
determining when that time has come, and, 
secondly, in choosing a practical method of 
intervention. Neither Spain nor the Cuban 
insurgents have shown the least disposition to 
accept the offices of the United States in effect- 
ing a compromise; and neither the purchase 
of Cuba nor its annexation by the United 
States receives hearty support in this country. 
There remain the recognition by us of Cuban 
belligerency (which has objections of inter 
national law, and, after all, would give rather 
a moral than a practical support) and a threat 
of armed intervention. In many ways the 
question is a difficult one, and it js not to be 















wondered at that Congress and President 
McKinley do not solve it offhand. 
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The Hawaiian Senate has met in extra 
session and ratified the annexation treaty now 
before the American Senate. The ratifica- 
tion was passed without a dissenting vote, 
and every Senator was present. Such is the 
unofficial information furnished from San 
Francisco last week, and there is no reason 
to doubt its accuracy. Diplomatically the 
action may be important as affording a formal 
basis for the action of our own Senate, 
but politically it hasnoimportance. Noone, 
we suppose, has at any time doubted that the 
American residents in Hawaii, practically 
without exception, are desirous of annexation, 
and that annexation is desired by the present 
Hawaiian Government, and earnestly desired 
by it. We think, too, there can be little 
doubt that annexation will inure to the ad- 
vantage, at least commercially, of Hawaii. 
The question which Americans have to con- 
sider is whether or not it would inure to “the 
advantage of the United States; andif to our 
disadvantage, whether the advantages to our 
neighbor are so great as to counterbalance 
the disadvantages to ourselves. 
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The situation with regard to the yellow 
fever in the South has changed very little the 
past week. Cooler weather causes hopeful- 
ness for the future, though the immediate 
effect, the doctors say, is to increase the 
death-rate. The number of new cases at the 
infected points—New Orleans, Mobile, Ocean 
Springs, Edwards, Jackson, Biloxi, and two 
or three others—is not large. It is confidently 
expected that there will be a gradual decrease 
in the disease, and that it will not become epi- 
demic. At New Orleans the turning of a school- 
house into a yellow-fever hospital caused great 
indignation among near-by residents, threats of 
burning the school-house were freely indulged 
in, and one such attempt was actually made. 
The mob was incensed, not at the choice of 
a school-house for the purpose, but because a 
yellow-fever hospital was to be established 
near their dwellings. Many Southern schools 
and colleges, such as Straight and Tougaloo 
Universities, have very sensibly postponed 
the opening of their school year on account 
of possible danger and the existing restric- 
fons on travel, Railways have been com 
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pelled to limit their sales of tickets to, as 
well as from, suspected towns, and local 
quarantines are maintained very generally, 


® 


The Real Issue 


The opposition of the Platt Republicans to 
the election of Mr. Low as Mayor of the 
Greater New York puzzles a great many 
even of well-informed journalists in the city. 
Mr. Low is a Republican; his election and 
his administration would inure to the credit 
of the Republican party. With the votes 
already practically pledged to him his election 
would be highly probable, if he were nomi- 
nated and supported by the Republican party. 
The reasons assigned for the opposition to 
him are humorously inadequate. They are 
such as these: that he has been nominated 
by the Independents without awaiting the 
action of the Republican caucus; that he is 
suspected of having voted for Mr. Cleveland 
more than once; and that some of the repre- 
sentatives of the Citizens’ Union have said 
unpleasant things of Mr. Platt and Mr. Quigg. 
If there were any remote possibility of the 
election of a partisan Republican, there 
might be some excuse for a partisan nomina- 
tion. But there is no such possibility. The 
political alternative presented to the Republi- 
can machine is the election of a Republican 
who will not use the offices of the city for the 
benefit of the Republican party, or the elec- 
tion of a Democrat who will use them for the 
benefit of the Democratic party. 

Under such circumstances we are com- 
pelled to believe that the reasons assigned 
for the opposition to Mr. Low are not the 
real reasons. The real reason is that Mr. 
Low and the Citizens’ Union stand for a prin- 
ciple to which Mr. Platt and those associated 
with him are far more hostile than to Tam- 
many. That principle is the municipal owner- 
ship of municipal franchises. 

Both in England and on the Continent the 
streets of the great cities are recognized as 
the property of the cities. When, for public 
convenience, it becomes desirable to lay 
down tracks on any of these streets, and run 
cars over them for the transportation of pas- 
sengers, the privilege of such exclusive use of 
the public streets is not given away to a pri- 
vate corporation, nor is it sold to the private 
corporation zz perpetuo,; it is leased for a 
limited term, generally not over twenty-five 
years. If at the end of that twenty-five 
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years the exclusive privilege of running cars 
through the streets has increased in value, 
the people get the benefit of the increase. 
And as the tendency of our time is toward the 
concentration of population in great cities, 
and the consequent demand for transporta- 
tion grows much more rapidly than the 
facilities which can be furnished, the fran- 
chise almost invariably does increase in 
value. There has of late arisen a party in the 
United States, constantly increasing in num- 
bers and influence, which demands the adop- 
tion, by American municipalities, of the prin- 
ciple already recognized and in operation 
abroad. That this principle is inherently 
just and right cannot be denied; that the 
benefits to the people of its adoption will be 
very great is demonstrated by recent history. 
We need not cross the ocean and cite the 
experiences of Birmingham, Glasgow, and 
Berlin; we have experiences nearer home 
quite as conclusive. Toronto is a city in 
which the demands for transportation are 
insignificant as compared with those which 
exist in the Greater New York ; and in Toronto 
the experiment of three-cent fares (eight 
tickets for a quarter) during the hours in 
which citizens of all classes go to and from 
their work has succeeded so well that, although 


the lease of the company lasts but thirty 
years, and the company at the end of the 
lease is entitled only to the cost of duplicat- 
ing its tangible property, nevertheless the 
company’s securities are selling in the market 
for more than double the amount of capital 


invested. This lease required that the com- 
pany should submit its books to the inspection 
of public officials, and these books show that 
the average cost of transporting a passenger 
is barely two cents. In Detroit, where the 
battle between the public and the privileged 
corporations has been going on for several 
years, it has been proved profitable to carry 
passengers for three cents throughout the day, 
though the exact financial results are not mat- 
ters of public record. In both these cities 
the reduction in fares has amounted to twenty- 
four cents a week, or twelve dollars a year, to 
all citizens riding daily to and from their work. 
To the working people this saving is more 
than a week’s wages, and inasmuch as the 
three-cent fare pays all the operating expenses 
and an interest on the capital invested, higher 
rates are manifestly unjust. 

In Cincinnati, in Chicago, in Indianapolis, 
in St. Louis, and in New York, perhaps in 
other American cities also, the people are 
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beginning to perceive the injustice and the 
impolicy of giving their highways to private 
corporations for private profit. The struggles 
of the people both in Chicago and in Indian- 
apolis to inaugurate a better policy are 
familiar to the readers of The Outlook—strug 
gles defeated in Chicago by the extraordi- 
nary, if not corrupt, action of the Legislature, 
and in Indianapolis by the decision of a 
single Federal judge practically setting aside 
the decision of the State judiciary. The 
efforts which have been made in this city 
to inaugurate a rapid-transit scheme which 
should belong to the people, and the full ad- 
vantage of which they should reap, and the 
extraordinary difficulties which have been 
mysteriously thrown in the way of the accom- 
plishment of this undertaking, are also meas- 
urably familiar. There now appears upon 
the scene a party which demands the appli- 
cation of the principle of municipal owner- 
ship of municipal franchises to all the fran- 
chises in the city. The demand is not rad- 
ical, and it does not disregard vested interests. 
Mr. Low and the Citizens’ Union simply 
demand that the principle already embodied 
in the charter of the Greater New York shall 
be honestly carried out; that, to quote Mr. 
Low’s own words, “ the city shall not part with 
the ownership of its franchises, but shall lease 
them for a limited period, subject to an occa- 
sional revision of the terms; and that this 
principle shall be applied to “ every consent 
to change the power by street railroads,” as 
though it were a new franchise. The fact 
that Mr. Low stands for this principle, and 
that he is known to be a man of wealth, of 
social influence, and of courage, is the real 
reason of Mr. Platt’s opposition to Mr. Low’s 
nomination. If Mr. Low would take a large 
block of stock in the Metropolitan Traction 
Company, and another large block in the 
Brooklyn Heights Railroad Company, as a 
guarantee that he would make no attempt to 
give to the city the benefits of the franchises 
which are now enjoyed by private corpora- 
tions, and would not interfere with special 
legislation in aid of favored corporations, the 
fact that he was nominated without Mr. 
Platt’s consent, and that some of his asso- 
ciates have said disagreeable things about 
Mr. Platt, would count for nothing. 

The evidence that this is the real opposi- 
tion to Mr. Low is, it is true, circumstantial, 
but it is none the less convincing. The politi- 
cal leaders in both the Republican and the 
Democratic machines are directly or indi- 















rectly interested in these favored corpora- 
tions. The New York “Evening Post,” 
which no one will accuse of socialistic or anti- 
corporate prejudices, reports some of these 
facts. On the Democratic side ex-Secre- 
tary Whitney, John D. Crimmins, John C. 
Sheehan, Daniel S. Lamont, Hugh J. Grant, 
Richard Croker, and ex-Governor Flower all 
have large interests in the railroads whose 
profits depend upon nullifying the principle 
of municipal ownership incorporated in the 
city charter. On the Republican side Ed- 
ward Lauterbach, until recently the Chairman 
of the Republican Committee, is a recognized 
official representative of one of the great 
street railroad lines, while P. H. Flynn, whose 
influence was largely instrumental in defeating 
Jacob Worth inthe Kings County Republi- 
can Committee meeting because he favored 
Seth Low, is a principal owner of one of 
the great Brooklyn lines. Mr. Tracy, the 
probable Republican machine nominee, is a 
corporation lawyer, and has for a partner a 
son of Mr. Platt. The New York “Sun,” 
the one journal in the city which has bitterly 
opposed the rapid-transit scheme, because 
it was to belong to the people, is the one 
journal which is bitterly opposing Mr. Low, 
and unscrupulously vilifying him. Mr. 
Platt’s commercial and political affiliations 
with the representatives of the favored cor- 
porations are well known, and it is an open 
secret that these favored corporations make 
large contributions to the campaign funds of 
both parties, and get their recompense from 
whichever party is in power through the di- 
rections of the boss in charge, now by special 
legislation in their favor, and now by defense 
from hostile legislation which they wish to 
avoid. That this is the fact has not, it is 
true, been legally proven; but it has been 
repeatedly charged, not by anonymous, irre- 
sponsible newspaper writers, but by public 
men familiar with political history, and, in- 
deed, is not denied. And it is no secret to 
those well informed in the interior history of 
current affairs that both the Republican and 
the Democratic organizations are counting on 
large contributions from the street railroad 
corporations, in the present election, in case 
Mr. Low’s withdrawal cannot be brought 
about. 

Under these circumstances our judgment 
respecting the duty of Mr. Low and the Citi- 
zens’ Union is very plain. They represent a 
principle, and to withdraw from the canvass 
would be to betray that principle. We do 
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not, indeed, mean to affirm that Mr. Low is 
the only man who can represent it. though 
he is, in our judgment, the best representa- 
tive to be found within the Greater New 
York. It is conceivable that Mr. Platt and 
Mr. Quigg, who represent corporate interests 
more than they represent the Republican 
party, might withdraw from the campaign, 
and that the Republican machine, left to 
itself, might agree with the Citizens’ Union 
on some one else than Mr. Low to represent 
municipal ownership of municipal franchises ; 
but, although this is a thinkable proposition, 
it is so highly improbable that it does not 
need to be considered. So long as Mr. Platt 
remains in control of the Republican organi- 
zation, that organization will be controlled in 
the interest of the favored corporations; and 
so long as’ that continues to be the case, 
neither Mr. Low nor the Citizens’ Union can 
withdraw from the canvass. Even if they 
are defeated, the campaign will be worth all 
it costs as a campaign of education. But 
their success is by no means impossible, per- 
haps not improbable. If they will put the 
municipal ownership of municipal franchises 
to the front, if they will make their campaign 
cry, not, Anything to beat Tammany, but, Any- 
thing to beat Tammanyism; if they will 
make it clear that they stand for the right of 
the people to own their highways and to 
have them administered for the public bene- 
fit; if they will send their best speakers to 
advocate this principle, not merely in the 
great halls in the aristocratic centers, buton the 
East Side, in the tenement-house districts, and 
among the foreign and especially the German 
populations; if they will make an open and 
vigorous attack, not only upon Tammany, but 
also upon Platt Republicanism as the advo- 
cate of special interests, and make clear to the 
people that the secret partnership between 
Platt and Croker has for its motto, Anything 
to beat popular rights ; and if with this they 
will stand as vigorously as Mr. Low has stood, 
in his letter of acceptance, for that Home 
Rule which both the Democratic and the Re- 
publican parties when in power have either 
openly denied or flagrantly violated, it is not 
impossible, it is not even improbable, that 
they might carry the city by a great majority. 
The time is ripe for such a popular uprising, 
not against corporations nor against wealth, 
but against corrupt corporations and the cor- 
rupt use of wealth. The people only need a 
leader; and the only thing that could defeat 
such a leader as Mr. Low in such a campaign 
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so conducted is the brevity of time which is 
left for it. 
& 


Absolutism in Germany 


William II. has just received two remark- 
able rebukes; one for his foreign, the other 
for his home, policy. The first was from 
Prince Bismarck, who has been doubly cha- 
grined, first at the Russo-Austrian under- 
standing, and secondly at the Franco-Russian 
alliance. Some result of Francis Joseph’s 
recent visit to St. Petersburg is already evi- 
dent in the Balkans, and its influence was by 
no means lessened during the showier sojourn 
at the Russian court of the always-journeying 
German Emperor. William I.’s last exhorta- 
tion to his grandson was, “ Be considerate 
to Russia,” and the strengthening of Russo- 
German bonds was always the backbone of 
Bismarck’s policy. On the other hand, it was 
even more a part of that policy to keep 
Russia from engagements with other nations. 
The Kaiser seems to have done his best, not 
only to maintain the friendliest relations 
with the Czar, but also to back the latter’s 
absolutism wherever possible. The restraint 
placed upon Japan was an example. These 


efforts, however, have not been enough to 


save the second and perhaps the more im- 
portant part of the Iron Chancellor’s Russian 
policy from destruction, perhaps not so much 
by an Austro-Russian understanding as by 
the Franco-Russian alliance, with its implied 
warning to Germany. Prince Bismarck’s 
course has been characterized by little scruple, 
but, under present circumstances, it would 
have seemed more than human for him not 
to remind his countrymen that Berlin had 
been the political center of Europe from the 
time when he and William I. came back from 
France at the head of United Germany 
(which they had created) until the day when 
William II. dismissed his great Minister. 
Though Berlin has been the axis around 
which Europe has revolved for a quarter of 
a century, St. Petersburg has now attained 
that distinction. Not only do all the Conti- 
nental nations regard their safety as depending 
on their several understandings with Russia ; 
England also is being forced to that position. 
Towards England the old Chancellor always 
showed a friendly reserve, but the impulsive 
young Kaiser spent the first years of his 
reign in an ardent courtship and the latter in 
alienating whatever of English affection he 
may have won, 
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The result of all these factors must be the 
isolation, not so much of England as of Ger- 
many. In other years, says Prince Bismarck 
in his “ Hamburger Nachrichten,” the Ger- 
man Foreign Office kept England busy in 
Egypt, France in Tunis, Italy in Abyssinia, 
Austria and Russia at Constantinople, and 
Germany herself in obtaining vast territories 
in Africa and elsewhere for colonial expan- 
sion. Nowadays all is changed. During 
the past seven years European nations have 
had more time to think of isolating Germany 
and less to quarrel among themselves, with 
the Fatherland only looking on, and, in the 
cynical Chancellor’s words, “not risking the 
bones of a Pomeranian grenadier” to help 
any outside cause, even be it the humane one 
of saving a Turkish province from massacre 
and outrage. He might have added that Ger- 
many has recently done more than merely to 
look on, and, instead of her rescuing oppressed 
peoples, the rehabilitation of the Sultan, their 
oppressor, is primarily due to that admirer of 
absolutism, whether Russian or Turkish— 
the German Emperor. William II. would 
like to impose his will on all Europe, and not 
on the Triple Alliance alone; indeed, he 
would be glad to make his will felt among the 
republics of South America, converting a 
large part of Brazil and the Argentine into a 
German colony, and thus turning back the 
wheels of civilization towards “ government 
by divine right.” He has not, indeed, added 
any territory as yet to the German colonies, 
but Prince Bismarck might have given him 
the credit of always conceiving himself as 
about to create a colossal colonial empire; at 
all events, to obtain a sufficient navy for its de- 
fense. For this he would ruin the Fatherland, 
already staggering under its intolerable load 
of militarism. 

This brings us to the second warning, 
that on the Kaiser’s home policy. It came 
from Professor Reinhold, recently appointed 
by Imperial authority to the chair of Econom- 
ics in the University of Berlin, presumably 
to counterbalance the Socialism of Professors 
Wagner and Schmoller. The invitation was 
accepted, but William II. was mistaken in his 
man. The latter, repelling the insinuation 
that he was to represent the Emperor in the 
University, made an address before leaving 
his home in Wiesbaden, declaring that social 
reforms could not be successfully carried 
out by an absolutist monarchy; the will and 
intelligence of the people must be enlisted 
as a factor. If this were not enough to show 















his position, Professor Reinhold followed it 
by averring that the Kaiser had destroyed the 
opposition to the Social Democratic movement 
by the perverseness with which political 
affairs were managed, and yet on this very 
opposition the security of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment depended. A policy failing to rec- 
ognize the natural rights of a free people was 
not only doomed to failure, but was causing 
grave anxiety as to the future of the Father- 
land. While no one doubted the good in- 
tentions of the Government, its motives were 
obscured by official pedantry and narrow 
methods. In short, he declared, the people 
were intensely irritated without being con- 
sciously benefited. William II.’s mood may 
be imagined at reading such language from 
one who had been called to bless instead of 
to curse an absolutist policy. Nor is this all. 
Referring particularly to the disaffection in 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Baden, Professor 
Reinhold had the hardihood té6 add: “ Real 
conservatives in South Germany are fre- 
quently heard to say that it was stupid to 
kick Austria out of the German Bund—Aus- 
tria, whose absolutist system was at least pa- 
triarchal and good-natured ; Austria, who was 
liked by every one—and to exchange that des- 
potism for another equally absolutist régime, 
but with the difference that the modern Prus- 
sian feudalism is simply unbearable, and its 
representatives personally insolent.” 

The words are not too strong. Frederick 
III. would have built up the civil rights of 
Germany by his well-known Liberal policy, 
but his son has already accomplished the 
ruin of those rights, a destruction far greater 
than Bismarck ever attempted. Liberty of 
speech is now unknown. The newspapers 
are muzzled. Honest burghers cannot say a 
word anywhere or at any time without a sus- 
picion of a spy at their elbow. So many men 
have been unresistingly imprisoned on petty 
charges of insult to the monarch that the 
supineness and intimidation of most of his 
subjects has probably given to the Kaiser 
ground to believe that he could medizvalize 
all Germany. In this, however, he may find 
that the most worm-like will one day turn on 
him. Like a nervous driver, who ends by 
communicating his nervousness to the quietest 
horses, so in nearly ten years the restless 
young ruler of Germany has made an irritable 
out of a patient people. Even the good- 
natured South Germans are getting restive, 
and the other day in Nuremberg the Kaiser 
himself heard the bold cry, “We want no 
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Prussians in Bavaria.” That Prussianizing, 
already proclaimed by William II. in his 
Latin cries, “ Sic volo, sic jubeo ” and “ Regis 
voluntas suprema lex,” is declared by the 
Socialist leader, Herr Liebknecht, to be pos- 
sible in Russia alone, and there only for a 
time; the German nation cannot be governed 
on such principles. The people’s confirma- 
tion of these words is reflected at the polls. 
In the first election of the present Emperor’s 
reign the Social Democrats increased their 
total vote to 1,250,000; in the second, to 
2,250,000. 

Perhaps a vain fanatic’s love of display 
abroad and his effervescent absolutism at 
home may be the very means necessary to 
rouse the lethargic Teutons to replace their 
present unmanly government by a direct 
democracy. 

& 
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Concerning Creeds 


We publish in another column a letter on 
Creeds, which presents with much ability the 
argument on their behalf. Like most theo- 
logical debates, the debate about creeds has 
largely turned upon the different meanings 
attached by the disputants to a word. If by 
creed we mean simply a statement of belief, 
no one can intelligently object to creeds. 
Indeed, he cannot even state his objection 
to them without using one; for the declara- 
tion, “I do not believe in creeds,” is itself a 
creed, if every statement of belief is entitled 
to be so designated. But though this may 
perhaps be said to be the etymological mean- 
ing of the word, it is not the meaning which 
either ecclesiastical or common usage at- 
taches to it. A creed signifies, properly, not 
every statement of belief, but a brief sum- 
mary of all religious truth. Thus the affirma- 
tion, “I believe in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures,” or “I believe in the infallibility 
of the Pope,” does not by itself constitute a 
creed. Either would be only a single article 
of acreed. Assuming, then, the creed to be 
“a brief summary of religious doctrine,” 
there are two objections to it: one to the 
assumption which underlies it; the other to 
the use which has been made of it. The lat- 
ter is, of course, not strictly an objection to 
creeds, but rather to the misuse of them. Let 
us consider these objections separately. 

I. The first objection, then, is to the as- 
sumption that it is possible to make a brief 
summary of religious faith which shall not be 
inadequate and misleading. 
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Religion has been defined to be—Such a 
manifestation of the Infinite as produces an 
influence on the moral life of man. It is quite 
competent for any man to make a statement 
of the manifestation of the Infinite which he 
has apprehended and which has influenced 
him; but it is not competent for him to make 
a summary of all the manifestations of the 
Infinite which have influenced humanity. Re- 
ligion has been defined as—The life of God in 
the soul of man. Any man, if he is possessed 
of an analytical mind and a philosophical 
education, may make a statement of so much 
of the life of God as he enjoys in his own soul ; 
but no man, and no body of men, is compe- 
tent to make a summary which shall cover all 
the phases of that life in the souls of all men. 
The attempt to do this is an attempt to sum- 
marize, if not the Infinite, at least all the re- 
lations in which the Infinite stands to human- 
ity. It assumes a knowledge which no man, 
no school, no epoch, possesses. Paul has said 
that we know in part and prophesy in part: 
the creed, regarded as asummary of religious 
faith, is an attempt to putinto one brief epitome 
all religious knowledge, when in the nature of 
the case it is, and always must remain, frag- 
mentary and imperfect; because it is the 
knowledge possessed by the finite of the Infi- 
nite. 


This fundamental defect in all such at- 
tempted summaries is illustrated by the historic 
creeds of Christendom. They have all been 
fragments, containing some truths and omit- 
ting some, or putting them in imperfect rela- 


tions and proportions. Thus Romanism has 
emphasized the unity of the Church, Puritan- 
ism the accountability of the individual; Cal- 
vinism the supreme authority of God, Armin- 
ianism the freedom and responsibility of man: 
Orthodoxy the sinfulness of man and his need of 
a divine redemption, Unitarianism the dignity 
of man and his filial relations to the heavenly 
Father. In all these creeds there has been 
truth, but none of them has been a summary 
of all religious truth. If each denomination 
had been content to say, This we have found 
concerning the Infinite, this we have experi- 
enced of the life of God in our own souls; 
and had been ready to listen to the word 
which other devout souls testified to concern- 
ing their experience of God; if, in other words, 
the creed had assumed to be, not a summary 
of religious truth, but a statement of so much of 
religious truth as the soul had learned; not a 
summary of religious life, but a statement of 
so much of life as the creed-maker had ex- 
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perienced, there would have been no objection 
to creeds, and the fact that they did not agree 
would have been deemed to add to, not to 
subtract from, their value. 

II. Out of this false assumption that it is 
possible for men to embody in a brief sum- 
mary all the truths of the religious life has 
naturally, if not necessarily, grown insist- 
ence upon the acceptance of the creed as 
essential to fellowship in the kingdom of 
God. When one supposed that he possessed 
a summary which contained the whole sys- 
tem of divine truth, he could not but regard 
as heretical every statement not contained in 
that summary, and he was likely to regard as 
essential every statement which it contained. 
Hence has arisen the clash of creeds. The 
Romanist has not accepted as a trust the 
portion of truth which he has perceived, and 
kept his mind open to see what God has 
given to his fellow-man; he has cast out the 
Protestant as a heretic. And the Protestant, 
not to be outdone in bigotry, has denounced 
the Romanist as priestridden and supersti- 
tious. Because each has thought that his 
summary contains the whole system of truth. 
he has shut his eyes to all other revelations. 
It is as if the primary colors, instead of unit- 
ing to make the sunlight, should fall to quar- 
reling with one another, each insisting that 
it is quite competent to do the world’s light- 
ing, and that all other colors are intruders. 

As a result, the creed—that is, the imperfect 
and fragmentary statement which assumed to 
be a summary of the whole truth—has been 
made obligatory, first on the clergy and then 
on the laity. The minister has not been free 
to take advantage of the light which his 
fathers enjoyed, and in that light to press 
forward for more light, to receive the mani- 
festation of God to which his ancestors tes- 
tify, and to keep his heart and mind open to 
receive other and further manifestations, 
adapted to his own temperament, and to 
testify to them. He has been shut up to an 
acceptance of the report of others; and if he 
ventured to differ from it, or to add to or 
subtract from it, or even to give it a different 
phraseology, better adapted to the under- 
standing of his own times, he has been, in 
past epochs of the Church, persecuted and 
put to death, and even now is looked upon 
with more or less suspicion. No scientist 
will propound a creed, if by creed we mean 
a summary of truth. He will state the 
scientific truths in which he believes; he may 
even state what is generally believed by 











scientists at the present time, though it 
would probably be difficult to find any scien- 
tist who would do more than make such a 
statement regarding some particular branch of 
science. But no scientist would think of at- 
tempting to embody in one brief summary all 
that has been known and is to be known re- 
specting science. The statements of scientific 
men on scientific subjects differ from the 
creeds of the religious thinkers in this very 
essential respect: the scientist is always 
eager for more light, and always ready to 
add to or subtract from the statement 
which he now holds; while the religious 


thinker, regarding his creed as a summary - 


of all truth, looks upon it as final, and treats 
as an enemy of truth whoever proposes to 
modify it. Thus the creed closes investiga- 
tion—that is, thinking—and substitutes sub- 
mission to authority for open-mindedness to 
the light. 

Nor is this the only, nor even the worst, 
effect, perhaps not of creeds, but of creed- 
subscription. The assumption that it is pos- 
sible to summarize the whole of the Christian 
faith in an intellectual statement called a 
creed has had the tendency at once to belittle 
and to despiritualize faith. It has tended to 
substitute theology for religion, definitions of 
life for the life itself, belief in a God for per- 
sonal acquaintance with God, a theory about 
Christ for loyalty to Christ, a theory of sin 
for repentance, and the acceptance of a creed 
for the consecration of the life. Under the 
influence of creed-subscription, the tendency 
has been to regard Christianity rather as a 
system of philosophy than as a new and 
divine life; the Church as a teaching rather 
than as a life-giving institution; Christ him- 
self as a teacher rather than as Redeemer; 
revelation from God as a book, instead of as 
a living communion with Him, of which the 
book gives some account. In short, the 
tendency has been toward a subtle idolatry, 
though of an intellectual order—that is, 
toward the substitution of an_ intellectual 
etdolon for the spiritual reality. We are 
persuaded that the Church needs nothing 
more to-day than, first, a spiritual religion in 
place of a formal and intellectual one; and, 
second, a catholic religion in place of a nar- 
row and traditional one. Requiring creed- 
subscription as a condition of entering the 
Church, or even as a condition of preaching 
the Gospel, stands in the way of both reforms— 
rather, let us say, of this double regeneration. 
itis a fact not without significance that the 
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Bible contains no creed. It contains state- 
ments of truth, but no brief summary of all 
truth. No two writers state the truth in the 
same way. The theology of John differs 
from that of Paul, and both from that of 
James. Each disciple is left free to see the 
light with his own eyes, and to proclaim it 
with his own tongue. As a result, we have 
truth presented, as it were, in different 
languages, and so adapted to different needs. 
In the Apostolic age the one condition of 
admission to the Church was loyalty to Christ 
—not to a definition of Christ, which is a 
very different matter, but to Christ himself— 
and each loyal subject was then left free to 
see the truth as God gave him vision, and to 
utter the truth as God gave him utterance. 

To a creed, then, as a statement of what 
the person making or accepting it believes, 
there is no objection. On the contrary, it is 
important that men should form the habit of 
thinking with a purpose, and that they should 
formulate the results of their thinking, both 
for their own sake and for the sake of others. 
To the use of either ancient or modern state- 
ments of belief, and to their recital in wor- 
ship by those who believe them, there is no 
objection. On the contrary, such use of an 
ancient statement of belief witnesses to the 
historic continuity and to the present unity 
of the Church, and keeps also in the 
memory those results of religious thinking 
upon which the Church at large is agreed. 
All this is valuable. But to a creed as a 
statement of what men must believe in order 
to be acceptable with God or accepted in his 
Church, and to a creed as assuming to be a 
brief summary of all divine truth, there is 
very great objection. And the first is the 
use which has been commonly made of creeds, 
and the second is the meaning which has 
been commonly attached to the word. 


® 
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The Spectator 


It was on a warm Saturday that the Spec- 
tator came to Stratford and found the streets 
thronged with people, the coach-horns sound- 
ing merrily, and a note of gayety in the air. 
The holiday air of a drowsy Saturday after- 
noon seemed to rest on the whole country- 
side, and the sturdy country life of to-day 
held the field with a kind of aggressive jollity. 
At the moment, this intrusion of the interests 
and amusements of to-day in a place sacred 
to memories of three centuries ago disturbed 
and offended the Spectator. He felt a great 
desire to clear the streets and silence the hub- 
bub; to drive the eager life of to-day back 
from the channels where life flowed deep and 
fullso many yearsago. And yet this apparent 
indifference to the past which the modern pil- 
grim often feels in historic places is at heart 
the evidence of the human reality of the sig- 
nificant and impressive careers and achieve- 
ments once and forever associated with them. 


® 


Shakespeare was not only one of the great- 
est of the children of men; he was also a 
man among men, immersed in the affairs of 
life, involved in its relations, affected by its 


conditions. When a man’s fame has become 
so transcendent as that which finds its sanc- 
tuary beside the slow-moving Avon, there is 
danger that the human heart in which these 
marvelous secrets of experience were discov- 
ered may be forgotten in the presence of a 
genius so splendid and so comprehensive. 
In fact, it was with the hope of touching the 
man Shakespeare that the Spectator came to 
Stratford ; and here was the old town alive 
in home and market and street as in the 
poet’s time; the tides of activity in full sweep ; 
the old passions and ambitions in full play ; 
the old ways and joys and cares still warm 
and real; the life of the town unbroken and 
unspent. In such an atmosphere, with what 
we rashly call common things about him, the 
Spectator found what he sought. 
& 

When the Spectator found himself under 
the hospitable roof of the delightful Inn 
which two American writers have commem- 
orated in papers full of the sentiment of the 
old town and the old time, the past began to 
move into the foreground of time, and the 
present insensibly made way for the dear 
and august memories of Shakespeare’s home 
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and life. The greatest of poets was so essen- 
tially a dramatist and so rarely unveiled him- 
self after the manner of the lyric poet; he 
belongs to an age already so remote; so little 


.is known of the details of his career, and 


so much of that which is known has been 
questioned, that to many readers he is little 
more than an illustrious name. To one, 
however, who has lived with him, entered 
into his view of life, felt the spell of his ex- 
quisite genius expressed in forms of such 
magical charm, in lines of such ravishing 
beauty, Shakespeare gradually defines himself 
as distinctly as Wordsworth or Keats. Such 
art as his finds rootage in a great soul, and 
reveals that soul to those to whom supreme 
beauty must always be a revelation of in- 
ward nobility and splendor of spiritual en- 
dowment. No magic of verbal felicity ever 
compassed such perfection of thought, iden- 
tified with and merged in loveliness of image, 
phrase, and sound; no irresponsible impro- 
viser ever dropped plummet into such depths 
of human experience; no idle singer ever 
caught the inner harmonies and discords of 
the human spirit with such tender and mas- 
terful skill. Here is a workmanship born of 
communion with the hidden things of the 
heart; for to a man great in himself such 
secrets are revealed, and to none other. 
There are no accidents in art, as there are none 
in nature; behind the great work the great 
man always hides himself. 


& 


This man once lived in Stratford; dreamed 
the dreams of the young imagination there ; 
felt the depths of life stirring there in the 
emotions of his own soul; heard the song 
of the nightingale by the river, and watched 
the lark rising silently out of the sweet places 
of the meadow to become in the far heaven 
a visible and audible melody; roamed 
through the fields when the scent of the 
hawthorn hedges was in the balmy night; 
found that hill, not far distant, where the 
wild thyme grows; came back, solitary and 
dreaming, when the moon looked down upon 
its image in the quiet river; and paused, per- 
chance, to think of human destiny in the 
shadows of the ancient limes that overarch 
the walk to the church. Here is the house 
in which he was born; the church in which 
he was christened; the old school on the 
well-worn forms of which he thumbed the an- 
cient text-books ; the house where he dreamed 
the dream of love; the homes of his kin- 
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dred and-friends; the-place where he made 
his home in those last crowning years of his 
marvelous career, when, London and the 
theater far away and all the stir and tumult of 
his active career, he wrote “ The Tempest” 
and “Cymbeline” in the fullness of his 
power and the ripeness of years great alike 
in thought and toil; here he died; and here 
he sleeps within the chancel-rail of the church 
to which his presence has given an interest 
beyond that which attaches to the greatest 
cathedral. 


® 


The hour was late and the town had fallen 
into silence when the Spectator saw Shake- 
speare’s Stratford with two lovers of the poet, 
who knew the place better, perhaps, than any 
other men now living ; one, the charming writer 
whose grace of style and tender sentiment 
have touched the old places with a hand at 
once sure and loving, and the other a scholar 
‘and antiquarian in whose memory and imagi- 
nation the town of Shakespeare’s youth still 
lives as Shakespeare saw it. The soft moon- 
light lent enchantment to a scene rich be- 
yond all places in England in the deathless 
associations of poetry. The venerable church, 
with the dead sleeping about it, was touched 
with infinite peace, and the flow of the moon- 
lit river deepened the stillness. It was easy, 
in that delicious hour of silence, to bring 
back the vanished past and recall the illus- 
trious dead. Here lay the background out 
of which issued that exquisite beauty of im- 
perishable speech; the beauty of a world 
which rose through the imagination of the 
poet in a thousand touches of description, a 
thousand images which give nature back to 
herself in the mirror of art as the river gives 
back the moon to the heaven in which it 
shines. 


® 


Then the way lay along the quiet road and 
across the sleeping meadows to the cottage at 
Shottery, buried in vines and flooded with 


soft light. Beyond rose the gentle hill where 
the wild thyme still distills its fragrance as 
in the days when the lovers sought it under 
such a moon, in such an enchantment of sum- 
mer and night. Then back again through the 
sleeping town to pause before the houses in 
which Shakespeare’s daughter lived, to stand 
by the foundations of the home which he made 
for himself, to look in at the windows of the 
grammar-school where he studied, to hear the 
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names of his friends, to gather in one coher- 
ent whole the memories of his career, his 
work, his daily life, which still survive in the 
home of his boyhood and of his closing years. 
In such an atmosphere and in such compan- 
ionship the Stratford of to-day gave place to 
the Stratford of three centuries ago, and the 
most elusive of. personalities became a living 
man among men; honorable, just, affection- 
ate, dealing with affairs, bound by the sweet- 
ness of the universal ties, and touched by the 
sorrows and joys of our common human life. 


& 


It was a memorable night, but it does not 
stand alone in the Spectator’s memory. One 
other impression lives with and is inseparable 
from it: a walk across the Welcome Hills in 
the late afternoon. Through “kissing-gates,” 
over stiles, across the fields, runs the path; 
after the English fashion, far from the dust 
and noise of the highway. The meadows 
are green and soft in the lengthening shad- 
ows; there are long stretches of undulating 
sward; there are bosky dells where the night 
is gently gathering ; there are vistas through 
the hills of the lovely Warwickshire land- 
scape; everywhere long lines of hedges, deep 
masses of foliage; softness, loveliness, si- 
lence. Yonder are the chimneys of Charle- 
cote House; here are the great trees which 
were once part of the Forest of Arden; on 
this spot lived Shakespeare’s friend, John-a- 
Combe. The path leads on through the woods, 
across the meadows; passes the lane through 
which Charles I. once rode, a fugitive from 
his own subjects ; takes one under the hedges 
of Clopton House, so long identified with 
local history ; and beyond are the lights of 
Stratford, shining as Shakespeare saw them 
on many a night as calm and sweet. In such 
a landscape, amid scenes touched with that 
beauty which is born of ancient intimacy 
between man and nature, lived, dreamed, and 
died the greatest poet who has yet appeared 
among men; and there he sleeps beside the 
river, in the keeping of the venerable church 
which his dust has made a sacred place for all 
time. 


Whether any particular day shall bring to 
you more of happiness or suffering is largely 
beyond your power to determine. Whether 
each day of your life shall give happiness or 
suffering rests with yourself.—George 5S. 
Merriam. 
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“ ILLIAM, Bartly, James, John, 
Edmund, Marshall, Matthew.” 
So Mother Martin was accus- 


tomed to call the roll of her seven stalwart 
sons, frequently declaring that it was neces- 
sary for her to go through the entire list be- 
fore she found the name of the one she espe- 
cially desired tosummon. The boys laughed 
good-naturedly at her confusion of their 
names, and also at her declaration that it 
arose from the fact that each boy held the 
deepest place in her affection, and that she 
could not call one without mentioning them 
all. 





In her home near Ninety-Six, in South © 


Carolina, in the summer of 1781, not one of 
her sons would have answered to the roll-call, 
however. Matthew, the youngest and “the 
baby ” of the family, had been shot through 
the heart in the siege of Augusta, and never 
again would hear or heed his widowed 
mother’s voice. The others were all in the 
army of General Greene, and their mother 
had bidden them go, pressing each to her 
heart as she bade them farewell, and declar- 
ing that if she had seven more sons she 
would give them all to her struggling country. 
Only her two daughters-in-law, the wives of 
William and Bartly, who dwelt with their 
mother-in-law, as Ruth and Orpah one time 
dwelt with Naomi, had been witnesses of her 
terrible anguish when the boys were gone 
and the three women were compelled to de- 
fend themselves in their lonely home. 

And no region, except the “ neutral ground ” 
near New York, was so filled with danger. 
Neighbor turned against neighbor, and hang- 
ings, murders, and plunderings were of almost 
daily occurrence. 

The three women had carefully concealed 
their few pieces of silver, and up to the time 
of this story, a morning in June, had not been 
molested, save as occasionally they had been 
compelled to feed from their scanty store of 
provisions some marauding tories or stragglers 
from the British army. From time to time 
the boys sent them word of the wonderful 
success which was attending the efforts of 
Nathanael Greene. They knew that he had 
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divided his forces and compelled Cornwallis 
to follow his example; for the British leader 
was now aware that he could not leave Mor- 
gan and attack Greene without losing his 
hold on the interior; while if he followed 
Morgan, Greene would be sure to pounce 
upon Charleston and cut him off from the 
coast. The battles of the Cowpens, Guilford 
Court-House, and Hobkirk’s Hill had followed; 
and while the victories apparently rested with 
the British, none knew better than Lord 
Cornwallis himself that the Americans were 
regaining South Carolina; and at last only 
the famous fort of Ninety-Six remained as a 
stronghold of the redcoats. 

Before Ninety-Six, Greene and his men en- 
tered into the long siege of twenty-seven days ; 
but at last, when the sharp final attack had 
failed, and word had been received that Raw- 
don was approaching with a strong force, 
Greene raised the siege and began another 
of those wonderful retreats of his, which, 
while apparently tokens of defeat, were 
really the methods by which he led on his 
foes, and weakened and almost destroyed 
their armies. Word of all this had been re- 
ceived at the widow Martin’s home, and while 
there was rejoicing over the fact that the six 
boys were still unharmed, there was also a 
constant anxiety as to what each day might 
bring forth. 

.The June morning was hot and oppressive. 
Only the hum of insects broke in upon the 
stillness, for the birds were silent under the 
burning heat. The women moved about the 
house engaged in their few homely duties, but 
they spoke few words to one another, and 
frequently one of them would step out upon 
the piazza and gaze long and earnestly up 
and down the road. The others would look 
questioningly at her when she re-entered the 
house, but the watcher would shake her head 
in reply to the unspoken questions, and the 
housework would be resumed. 

Hannah, William’s wife, had gone for a 
moment to the piazza to renew the observa- 
tions which Martha, the wife of Bartly, had 
made a few moments before. As she did not 
return, Martha, unable to endure the uncer- 
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tainty, dropped her broom and joined her 
sister. 

“What is it, Hannah?” she said as she 
approached. 

“‘ There’s some one coming. He’s on horse- 
back, and has just turned into the lane. There, 
you can see him now down by the hawthorn 
bushes.” 

Martha followed Hannah’s directions, and 
could plainly see the approaching horseman. 
But how strangely he was riding! He was 
leaning forward, and with one arm was clasp- 
ing the neck of the horse, while the other ap- 
parently hung useless by his side. He had 
not looked up once since he entered the lane. 

A great fear suddenly seized their hearts, 
and their pale faces needed no explanation 
to their mother, who now joined them and 
waited in silence for the horseman to approach. 

“Tis neighbor Collins,” said Mrs. Martin, 
soon recognizing the man as one who had 
dwelt near her, and had gone with her sons 
to join Greene’s army. “I fear he is the 
bearer of evil tidings.” 

Her daughters plainly shared in her fear, 
and their pale faces became paler; nor was 
their alarm the less when the horse stopped be- 
fore them. The rider’s face was covered with 
dust and blood, through which the perspira- 
tion had made its way and increased the 
ghastliness of his appearance. His arm hung 
useless by his side, and it was plain that he 
was suffering. For a moment no one spoke, 
so great was the fear in the heart of each; 
then Hannah, darting suddenly forward, ex- 
claimed, “Is it William, Mr. Collins ?” 

“Is it Bartly ?” said Martha. 

“Is it the boys?” added the mother, before 
the man could reply to either question. 

“No,” replied the man, for the first time 
lifting his blood-stained face and looking 
about him. “No; I left the boys all right in 
Greene’s camp. I’m wounded, badly wounded, 
I fear. If you'll help me down from my 
horse, I'll tell you all about it.” 

Relieved of their great fear, Martha and her 
mother eagerly assisted the wounded man to 
dismount, and almost carried him into the 
house, while Hannah took his horse and led 
him within the shelter of the forest, for noth- 
ing would be long safe in the barn. Their 
own horses and cattle had long since been 
carried away by the bands of tories, and the 
great trees of the forest adjoining the place 
were the only refuge now. As soon as she 
had looked carefully to the wants of the horse, 
Hannah hastened back_into the house. Mr. 


Collins lay upon the rude couch, and as she 
entered the room, Hannah heard him relating 
his adventure. 

“ The way of it was this,” said the suffer- 
ing man, speaking with difficulty. “ Word had 
been received in camp that a messenger was 
coming up this road with something for 
Colonel Rawdon, from Colonel Balfour at 
Charleston. It was known that it was some- 
thing of great importance, and General 
Greene is in such a plight that he doesn’t 
know what to do. His life, and that of all his 
men, may hang on the letter that courier 
has.” Mr. Collins stopped for a moment as 
if he could not go on. Hannah bathed his 
face with cold water, while Martha fanned 
him, but neither spoke. 

In a few moments the wounded man re- 
sumed his story. ‘So anxious was the Gen- 
eral to get that letter that he dispatched me, 
with four others, to come up the road and 
seize the courier when he came along, if we 
could. We got along all right till we came 
to Six-Mile Run down here, where a band of 
a dozen tories set on us. We were taken 
without a moment’s warning, and before I 
knew what was going on I had a cut on the 
head and another on the arm. They were all 
mounted, yousee, and rode right in amongst 
us before we had a minute’s warning. | 
think my arm’s broken, don’t you?” 

“ Yes,” replied Mother Martin, “I think it 
is. The cut on your head will soon heal, but 
the arm’s broken, beyond a doubt.” 

Mr. Collins groaned as he said, “ And 
the men who were with me are all scattered, 
and that letter will not be taken! What will 
become of General Greene! And he was 
depending upon me.” 

“Did you say the courier was coming up 
this road ?” inquired Hannah. 

“Yes; we had positive knowledge as to 
that.” 

“Do you know at what time he was ex- 
pected ?” 

«“ No; that, of course, we didn’t know, ex- 
cept that the word we had was that he’d be 
along some time before dark.” 

Hannah said nothing more, as she assisted 
her mother in caring for the wounded man. 
As soon as she was satisfied that all in their 
power had been done for him, she beckoned 
to Martha, and left the room. Her sister 
soon joined her on the piazza, and as she 
came near, Hannah said, gently: “ Martha, 
you and I must get that letter.” 

“ Get what letter ?” 
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“ The letter that courier has.” 

“] don’t understand you. Do you mean 
that we must capture the courier ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“JT never can. You're bolder than I, Han- 
nah, but that’s too bold. What can two 
women do? We never can take him.” 

“We've just got to take him, Martha. 
Think of Bartly. Mr. Collins tells us that 
his very life may depend upon getting that 
letter. Wecan do it, I know; and if we can, 
we must.” 

“ How?” 

Hannah approached nearer to Martha, and 
whispered her plan in her ear. Martha lis- 
tened attentively, and her face was scarlet 
when her sister ceased. “Oh, Hannah, I 
don’t see how I can! It’s too bold every 
way.” 

“Yes, you can,” said Hannah, positively. 
“You'll think of Bartly, and_ I'll think of 
William, and we'll be bold as lions.” 

“I'll try,” said Martha. “You'll have to 
be the leader, though, Hannah.” 

“I'll be the leader. Now we must set 
about it at once. Mother mustn’t hear a 
word of it till it’s all over. I'll go in and 
arrange matters with her, while you go right 
up to your room and get ready. I’ll be up 
in a minute, for we don’t want to lose any 
time.” 

Martha at once left the piazza, and Hannah 
entered the room where the wounded man 
lay. “Mother,” she said in a low whisper, 
“do you think you could get on alone with 
Mr. Collins for a time?” 

“Yes. What is it, Hannah ?” 

“ Nothing, except that Martha and I want 
to’go down the road and watch. If we 
should be gone long,.don’t be alarmed.” 

“ You'll be careful not to attract attention, 
won’t you?” 

“Never fear about that,” replied Hannah, 
stooping and kissing her mother before she 
hurriedly left the room. Mother Martin fol- 
lowed her with wistful eyes, for she knew 
Hannah so well that she was satisfied that 
she had some project of importance in mind. 

In a few minutes there was a timid rap on 
the door of Hannah’s room, and she opened 
it just ‘far; enough to permit her sister to 
enter, when she quickly closed and bolted it 
once more. 

' “Martha, you make a real good-looking 
man,” she said as she turned and faced her. 

“Oh, don’t, Hannah! It doesn’t seem as 
if I could go out-of-doors in these clothes !” 
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Martha’s face was scarlet, although she 
quietly added, “ But I’m going. It’s Bartly 
who makes me, though I wonder what he’d 
think if he were to see me now!” 

“ He’d be proud of you,” replied Hannah, 
as she finished putting her own husband’s 
garments on. “Now, Martha, we'll slip out 
the back door, and go across lots down to the 
bend. That'll be the best place, for we can 
keep watch in both directions. We'll have 
to take five guns, the two loaded, and the 
three that are no good.” 

“ What for?” inquired Martha, the color 
now leaving her face. 

“T’ll soon show you. You carry one that 
is loaded and one that’s not, and I'll take the 
other three. Come on, now.” 

The door was opened carefully, and as soon 
as they knew they were not observed the two 
young women, dressed in their strange garb, 
and with their guns, crept silently down the 
stairs and out through the back door. The 
forest was soon gained, and then Hannah 
said: 

“We've done well, Martha, so far. Now 
if we can keep it up we're all right. We'll go 
straight to the bend. You're not afraid now, 
are you?” 





“Yes; but I’m going on. 
Bartly.” 

“And William, and the boys, and mother, 
and General Greene, and the colonies,” replied 
Hannah. * Come on!” 

They passed safely through the forest and 
the open lot, and gained the shelter of the 
bushes that lined the bend in the road. Mar- 
tha was silent now, and the color was gone 
from her face, but there was a tightening of 
the lips which made Hannah nod her head 
with pleasure. 

Hannah stepped into the road and looked 
keenly in each direction. No one could be 
seen, and, satisfied that the courier had not 
yet gone by, she proceeded rapidly to carry 
out the details of her plan. Two of the empty 
guns were placed behind the bushes on one 
side of the road, their stocks held up by the 
limbs of trees, and the barrels left projecting 
beyond the leaves into the road. 

On the opposite side she placed the other 
empty gun, similarly arranged, and also told 
Martha to take her stand there, with her gun 
also projecting into the road. 

“] see what you wanted those empty guns 
for now,” said Martha. 

“Yes, they'll do as well as if they were 
loaded.” 
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The arrangement was complete now, and 
there was nothing to be done except to wait 
for the coming of the courier. The hours 
passed, the sun climbed higher in the heavens, 
and the heat became more and more intense. 
But no one passed, and the vigil was unbrok- 
en. The silence became oppressive, and the 
great fear in the hearts of the two women 
found no relief. 

*“ Hannah,” whispered Martha at last, when 
three hours must have passed. 

“ What is it, Martha?” 

“Do you think they'll shoot us?” 

“No, I don’t think so; still, we must be 
brave.” 

“ Hannah, if anything happens to me, and 
you escape, you'll tell Bartly, won’t you?” 

“ Oh, Martha!” replied Hannah, rising from 
her seat on the ground and clasping her sis- 
ter in herarms. ‘Oh, Martha, don’t talk so! 
We're doing our duty, and will pray God to 
let no evil befall us. Do you want to go back 
to the house ?” 

“No,” replied Martha, quietly, returning 
the embrace and mingling her tears with her 
sister’s. The guns seemed sadly out of place 
in the scene, and the two young women them- 
selves appeared to be far from belonging 
there. In a few moments their tears were 
dried, and the look of determination had re- 


turned upon Hannah’s face. 
“ T’ll step out into the road and see what I 


can see. There’s nothing in sight yet,” she 
said, as she returned to Martha’s side. 

The long vigil continued. The insects 
darted about in clouds, but no sounds were 
heard, even the wind in the tree-tops having 
ceased. 

Again Hannah stepped forth into the road. 
This time she was gone but a moment, and, 
as she hastily returned to the shelter of the 
bushes, she said: “ Martha, there are three 
men coming. I think it is the courier and 
two men with him.” 

Martha’s face became deadly white, but 
she did not speak, and Hannah knew by 
her expression that she could depend upon 
her, and she gave her undivided attention to 
the approaching men. She could see them 
now; the man in the center had no uniform, 
but the scarlet coat on each of the men who 
were riding with him proclaimed the side to 
which they belonged. Without doubt it was 
the courier with two officers as guards. This 
was more than she had counted upon, but it 
was too late to turn back now. 

On swept the three strangers, their horses 
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dripping with foam, although they were not 
running rapidly, and the men seemed to be 
weary from their long ride. Steadily on and 
on they came, and Hannah felt as if she could 
hardly breathe in her excitement. They were 
almost within the bend now, and in a mo- 
ment it would be too late. She must act at 
once, if at all, and, striving vainly to swal- 
low the lump in her throat, she rushed into 
the road and leveled her gun at the approach- 
ing men. 

“ Halt!” 

The three men brought their horses to a 
sudden standstill. “What's the meaning of 
this, you young traitor?” said one of the off- 
cers, his hand creeping slowly toward the 
pistols in his belt, as he spoke. 

“Don’t touch that pistol! I'll call on my 
men to fire! Sergeant, you hear me, don’t 
you?” 

“We hear,” came a reply from the bushes. 
The tone was not very warlike, but the startled 
men were not critical, and, besides, there were 
gun-barrels peering out from the bushes on 
either side of the road. For a moment not 
a word was spoken. The gun before them 
was not lowered, and it was plain to the men 
that it was no joke being played upon them. 

“ Trapped !” muttered one of the officers. 
“ Well, young man, what do you propose to 
do?” 

“ First, I want that letter Colonel Balfour 
has dispatched by this courier.” 

The courier hesitated, and glanced at his 
companions before he replied. There was 
an expression of anger and determination on 
their faces, and as the officer’s hand again 
stole slowly towards the pistol in his belt, 
Hannah’s heart almost ceased to beat, and her 
knees were trembling so that she could hardly 
stand. Was all her bold venture to be in vain? 

Just then a clicking within the bushes was 
heard, which sounded very like the lock of a 
gun, and at a nod from one of the men the 
courier advanced and gave up the letter, and 
Hannah breathed more easily. 

“Now I want you to turn back in your 
tracks, and not stop before you’ve come up 
with Rawdon’s men, who are advancing, | 
happen to know, a few miles up the road.” 

Hannah’s tone was bold, but all her fears 
returned when she saw that again the men 
hesitated. Had they suspected the ruse? 
Would they dash ahead and ride her down, 
and then, when they saw that no shots were 
fired, return and gain possession of the letter 
once more? In that event they might dis- 
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cover the disguise; and a new fear came to 
the desperate woman. She had not taken her 
eyes from the men before her, however, and 
her musket was still at her shoulder. 

The officers glanced at each other, and the 
sight ef those motionless gun-barrels on either 
side of the road could not be concealed; and, 
moved as by a common impulse, the trio 
wheeled and started swiftly up the road. 
Hannah stood and watched them until they 
disappeared. 

And yet not quite. for there in her hand 
was the letter; and, recalled by the sight, Han- 
nah quickly called to her sister, and the two 
women swiftly began to retrace their way to 
the house. Martha was trembling like a leaf, 
but on Hannah’s cheeks there was a bright 
red spot that was not born of the heat of that 
hot June day. 

“ We’re not through yet,” said Hannah as 
they entered the house. 

“What more can be done? 
letter; is not that enough ?” 

“’Tis but the beginning. The harder task 
is yet before us.” 

“I must go to my room,” said Martha, 
“before I stand before neighbor Collins in my 
husband’s garb. But I know not what more 
we can do, Hannah.” 
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Hannah made no reply as she left her sis- 
ter and entered the room in which she had 
left her mother-in-law and neighbor Collins. 
Her story had just been completed when 
Martha entered in time to hear her say, “’Tis 


not all done, however. Your horse is here, 
neighbor Collins, and I must carry that letter 
to General Greene.” 

“That you will not,” said Mr. Collins, 
quickly. “I am greatly refreshed now, and, 
besides, I must seek a surgeon’s aid for my 
broken arm. There is a band of Sumter’s 
men not five miles from here, and I can go as 
far as that. They will forward the letter to 
General Greene and provide as well for me.” 

Mr. Collins had risen from the couch in his 
eagerness, and although Mother Martin and 
Martha added their words to his, Hannah 
still hesitated. 

“It is not seemly for you to ride forth clad 
ina man’s attire,” said Mr. Collins at last, 
and then Hannah yielded. The horse was 
brought out of the forest; the wounded man 
was assisted into the saddle and soon disap- 
peared up the road. 

Still Hannah Martin was troubled. At 
times she blamed herself for intrusting such 
a valuable letter to a wounded and suffering 
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man. The reaction from the terrible strain 
through which she had passed, and the un- 
certainty concerning the letter she knew Na- 
thanael Greene so much desired to obtain, 
also combined to render her restless and anx- 
ious. Sleep did not come that night, and 
she spent much of the following morning on 
the piazza looking for the approach of sol- 
diers, or of some one who could give her 
some information concerning the movements 
of the armies. But no one came. 

Just before the sun set, however, a band of 
men swept into sight. The numbers increased, 
and when they marched past the house of the 
widow Martin the three women knew that it 
was Greene’s army in swift pursuit of Raw- 
don’s men. The country people were sadly 
perplexed by the sudden transformation of 
the pursued into pursuers; but, then, they 
knew nothing of a letter General Greene had 
received on the preceding day—a letter not 
designed for him, but one which Colonel Bal- 
four had dispatched from Charleston by a 
courier to Colonel Rawdon to inform him 
that Stewart had been recalled from the field, 
and that Rawdon must return in all haste. 
The courier, indeed, had delivered the letter, 
but not to Colonel Rawdon, for, as he after- 
wards explained, “he had been held up by 
two rebel boys and compelled to surrender 
the missive.” Somehow the letter had come 
into the possession of General Greene, and 
as he passed Hannah Martin standing on the 
piazza of the widow Martin’s house he had 
it upon his person, though he knew not at the 
time the part the woman had played in gain- 
ing it, nor did she know that it was then in 
his possession. 

It was because of that letter that he had 
directed his hospital and heavy baggage to 
be forwarded to Camden, and sent Lee and 
Marion and Sumter to gain the front of 
Balfour’s men, who were then on the march 
for Friday’s Ferry; while he himself set 
forth with all due speed to pursue the retreat- 
ing Rawdon. 

All this Hannah Martin learned from her 
husband when he fell out of the ranks for 
a few moments as the army passed his home ; 
and when he hastened to rejoin his compan- 
ions, and disappeared beyond the bend in the 
road, she said to her sister-in-law : 

“They would never have entered that bend 
if you and I had not gone there before them, 
I tartha.” 

And it is more than doubtful whether they 
ever would. 
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AN EGYPTIAN MOTTO IN THE FRIEZE OF THE ENTRANCE HALL OF THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The translation reads: “I will make thee to love literature, thy mother; I will make its beauties pass before thee” (Tuauuse- 


Kharthai). 


From a photograph loaned by the Tiffany Glass and Decorating Company, New York. 


Chicago’s New Public Library Building 


By Forrest Crissey 


PON ground long occupied by a pio- 
neer military post and Indian Agen- 
cy, Chicago now dedicates a free 

public library building costing $2,000,000, and 
worthy of comparison with any structure of 
its kind, erected under municipal auspices, in 
the United States. In at least one particular 
this edifice is of international interest, and is 
unique in the history of modern architecture. 
Its interior walls are embellished with a greater 
quantity of fine glass and marble mosaic work 
than has been put into any other building 
since the completion, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, of the celebrated cruciform cathedral at 
Monreale, Sicily. The household of books 
sheltered by this splendid structure enjoys a 
larger circulation than that of any other 
library in America, and it is wholly probable 
that, from a utilitarian standpoint, this build- 
ing represents the highest achievement which 
has yet been attained in library construction. 

To the people of Chicago the completion 
of this noble edifice has a significance which 
cannot well be appreciated by those who are 
not citizens of that municipality. Peculiar 
circumstances, independent of ordinary civic 
pride, have conspired to make, in the dedica- 
tion of this building, a more powerful appeal 
to local sentiment than has ever been pro- 
duced by the erection of any public edifice in 
the entire history of the city. The comple- 
tion of the structure stands for the triumph 
of almost twenty years of patient and unre- 
mitting toil on the part of those far-seeing 
and public-spirited citizens who had at heart 


the highest intellectual interest! « .eir com- 
munity, and who were able wo anticipate 
something of the future greatness of their 
municipality. Early in the eighties the pres- 
ent site of the Chicago Public Library build- 
ing was selected for the purpose which it now 
serves, and since that time the most obstinate 
and vexatious opposition and discouragements 
have failed to check the ardor or dim the 
devotion of those who were determined that 
an adequate library should adorn the choicest 
section of the old Fort Dearborn Military 
Reservatioa, which was officially established 
in 1804 and abandoned as a post in 1839. 
The location is a commanding one in the busi- 
ness center of the city, overlooking a broad 
boulevard used exclusively for pleasure driv- 
ing, and the harbor front. As the lake shore, 
at this point, is soon to be cleared of build- 
ings and converted into a beautiful park, the 
view from the windows of the library will be 
almost ideal, embracing a foreground of lawn 
and landscape offset by the harbor’s ships of 
commerce and fleets of pleasure craft, with 
breakwater piers, cribs, and lighthouses in 
the middle distance, and the imposing ex- 
panse of Lake Michigan, stretching away to 
the far horizon-line, as a background. 
Appropriate to so varied a setting is the 
Roman classic style of architecture in which 
the exterior is conceived. While its general 
lines are stately and imposing, it admits of 
sufficient ornamentation to avoid the effect of 
coldness or rigid severity. The entrances are 


from Washington Street at the south and 
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ENTRANCE TO THE 


DISTRIBUTING-ROOM 


‘This and the following illustration are from photographs taken expressly for The Outlook by Mr. Leo Weil, of Chicago 


Randolph Street at the north, the entire east- 
ern frontage on Michigan Avenue, one block 
in length, being unbroken save by the long 


rows of windows. This gives to the lakeward 
elevation an appearance of massiveness which 
is emphasized by a simpler and somewhat 
more classic style of ornamentation than that 
which characterizes the ends of the building. 
The foundation terminating at the sills of the 


ground-floor windows is of granite. Then 
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begins the use of blue Bedford stone in a 
simple stylobate sustaining the majestic win- 
dows which embrace both the first and second 
floors. These are crowned with heavy Roman 
arches, embellished with elaborate chiseling. 
Above is a stately colonnade of fluted Ionic 
pillars with scroll capitals, supporting a heavy 
entablature and an openwork balustrade. The 
frieze ornamentations are in richly chiseled 
wreaths and lions’ heads. 
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The color scheme in this and the preceding illustration is the work of Mr. J. A. Holzer, of the Tiffany Glass and 
Decorating Company, New York. 


Roman influence predominates in the style 
of the south, or Washington Street, entrance, 
while classic Greece is as conspicuously rec- 
ognized in the massive porch by which admit- 
tance is had to the north end of the building. 
The latter entrance is particularly conspicu- 
ous, as thousands of citizens are compelled to 
pass almost under its shadow in making daily 
use of the city’s principal suburban railway 
line. A massive Roman arch, uncovered by 


portico, but with soffit delicately chiseled in 
caissons, forms the Washington Street en- 
trance, which will be most used by those pat- 


ronizing the circulating department. The 
outer vestibule or “storm porch ” which occu- 
pies the lower portion of the archway is en- 
tirely of solid cast bronze of the fine quality 
used in statuary. This statement applies to 
the bronze work throughout the building. 
Above the outer doors is an elaborate grille of 
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the same material cast in grape-vine and 
acanthus decorations. 

There is little in the sober exterior of 
the edifice to suggest the marvelous color 
effects which are hidden within. The first 
impression of the visitor as he passes through 
the south door and steps underneath the 
grand arch of the interior is that of standing 
in a rectangular tower of immaculate white- 
ness arched and spanned with majestic 
bridges and bordered with balconies of the 
same dazzling purity as far upward as the 
eye can reach. But the dominant influence 
of the snow-white statuary of the marble from 
the quarries of Carrara is quickly softened 
by the prevailing green of the glass mosaics 
with which thé soffits of arches, the panels 
of walls, bridges, and balconies, and the bor- 
ders of windows and openings are richly en- 
crusted. 

For the novelty of the most elaborate dis- 
play of glass mosaics placed in any building 
within the last six centuries the people of Chi- 
cago are indebted to the financial limitations 
of the Library Board. The first intention of 
that body was to have the interior decorations 
of carved caps and moldings. Finding that 
the expense of this would exceed the sum at 
its command for decorative purposes, a care- 
ful consideration of other mediums of embel- 
lishment was made, with the result that glass 
mosaic was selected. This introduced the 
pleasing element of exquisite color effects. 
How extensively this novel and distinctive 
medium has been employed may be under- 
stood from the statement that in this build- 
ing the inlays cover a total surface of more 
than 10,000 square feet. 

The splendid entrance hall is 52 by 45 feet, 
and is, in effect, a vast shaft for the accommo- 
dation of the stately labyrinths of the grand 
staircase, which makes its way upward ina 
bewildering series of broad flights, majestic 
bridges, and imposing landings. Only by 
selecting a vantage-point on the floor near the 
outer door and looking steadfastly up until 
portions of the deeply coffered and richly 
colored ceiling are discerned can the visitor 
fully comprehend the immensity and grandeur 
of this most impressive section of the build- 
ing. An attempt to analyze the relative 
values of the various architectural features of 
this brilliant display must result in giving 
chief prominence to the great interior arch 
and the beautiful bridge. In the soffit of the 
former are square mosaic panels bearing the 
names of Livy, Horace, Virgil, Cicero, Plato, 
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and Homer. These are separated by smalle: 
panels of classic emblems, the ancient flam 
beau being most frequently repeated. In al 
the decorations of the entrance hall and th 
distributing-room, which are closely related 
the classic Roman feeling is predominani 
The names of America’s greatest authors 
Irving, Hawthorne, Bryant, Whittier, an 
Longfellow, are enshrined in the mosaics 
which look down from the soffit of the bridge, 
which runs parallel with the arch and is 
sufficiently removed from the front wall to 
display its every feature under the appropri- 
ate advantage of a splendid isolation. Its 
span is more than 34 feet, and its width in 
harmonious proportion. 

He who leaves the door of the hall without 
careful examination of the bronze and mosaic 
work will fail to acquire that appreciation 
of its substantial dignity to which the ma- 
terial and workmanship of the entire struc- 
ture are entitled. While the bronze grilles at 
the right and left of the entrance, directly 
under the first side landings, are but screens 
to hide electric switchboards, they give a 
clue to the character of all the work in this 
material, in that they are cast of the solid 
metal from patterns delicately modeled on 
classic lines. All openings in the hallway 
have slightly beveled borders, or architraves, 
ornamented with graceful mosaic traceries, and 
every joint of the marble slabs is defined by 
lines of inlaid favril glass, shell, and mother- 
of-pearl. Disks of royal Irish green mar- 
ble form the centerpieces of oblong mosaic 
panels which embellish the balustrades of the 
staircase, without a single repetition in design. 
Exposed angles and pier corners of the mar- 
ble work are from four to six inches in thick- 
ness. In this unprecedented solidity of con- 
struction is to be found the explanation of 
the fact that the demands of this building 
upon the quarries of Carrara, from which the 
finest white marble for statuary purposes is 
obtained, were so great that the entire prod- 
uct of these sources was exhausted for a 
period of more than six months. 

A huge bronze relief of the city seal of 
Chicago is embedded in the center of the 
hall floor; and at the right and left of the 
entrance are unobtrusive and finely orna- 
mented bronze tablets bearing the names of 
the officers and members of the Library Board 
who have served during the erection of the 
building. Under the wings of the staircase 
are handsome grilles of bronze work, having 
for a centerpiece the familiar Aldine book- 
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plate design of a dolphin and anchor sur- 
rounded by a conventional wreath. 

Two chaste monolithic newels mark the 
beginning of the broad staircase, directly op- 
posite the north entrance. At each side of 
the staircase, extending from the newel to the 
north wall of the hall, is a long bench, the 
seat of which is a solid Carrara slab. The 
purity of the marble is here displayed to per- 
haps greater advantage than by any other 
individual piece in the structure. 

In the floor of the first landing is an open 
volume and the inscription “ Literis,” in mar- 
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ing the stairs the spectator finds himself in a 
lobby, the massive ceiling of which is twenty- 
one feet above the landing-level, and is sup- 
ported by a heavy frieze bearing classic 
ornaments, panels, and inscriptions in glass 
mosaic. This ceiling, like those of all other 
important rooms and halls of the building, is 
of stucco work, elaborately coffered and orna- 
mented and richly colored. 

The massive beam forming the south frieze 
of the vestibule to the reading-room over- 
hangs the center of the bridge, and projects 
downward to a depth of some six feet. In- 
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This and the two following illustrations are from photographs loaned by the Tiffany Glass and Decorating Company, New York. 


ble mosaic. The wall above this landing has 
six arched windows filled with bronze grilles 
and surrounded by glass mosaics on the bevel 
of the architrave. Arms of the stairway lead 
to balconies on either side, which communi- 
cate with the cataloguers’ rooms, which occupy 
the entresol floor. 

These first balconies also form lateral ap- 
proaches to the great bridge, from the crest 
of which, looking to the south and up a short 
flight of stairs, the first view of the delivery 
or distributing room is obtained. Only a 
Suggestion of its magnificence is caught by 
this glimpse from the bridge, but in ascend- 


creasing richness of color and elaborateness 
of detail characterize the mosaics of the ves- 
tibule frieze, but the walls and pillars of this 
outer apartment of the delivery-room suite 
are of the whitest Carrara, to correspond with 
the staircase. In the center of the south 
frieze, done in conspicuous mosaic lettering, 
is the following inscription : 

Born MDCCVI. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Died MDCCXC. 
Founder of the circulating library. 

Terse and appropriate selections from Milton, 
Bacon, Hugo, and Isaac Barlow, separated 
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by oblong tablets bearing the names of Eng- 
lish and American master spirits of literature, 
add intellectual impressiveness to the artistic 
beauty of these decorations. 

From the vestibule entrance is had into the 
rotunda of the delivery-room through three 
archways. The magnificence of this chief 
apartment has a cumulative impressiveness as 
the visitor ascends the thirteen broad white 
steps leading from the crest of the bridge to 
the vestibule floor, passes under one of the 
triple arches, and’ finally stands in the flood 
of softened light that pours through the ma- 
jestic dome. In this splendid apartment— 
the crown of the building—is indulged the 
most lavish display of rich materials and am- 
bitious color effects. Yet the chastely classic 
tone in which the entire structure is conceived 
is not violated by gorgeousness of coloring 
or elaborateness of design. In bold letters 
of gold, banding the base of the dome, which 
has a diameter of 38 feet, is the most con- 
spicuous inscription in the edifice : 

Books are the legacies that a great genius 
leaves to mankind, which are delivered down 


from generation to generation as presents to the 
posterity of those who are yet unborn.—Addisun. 


Broad elliptical arches divide the delivery- 
room into three sections: the rotunda, and 


the east and west spaces. In the penden- 
tives, in the panels of frieze, wainscoting, and 
arch soffits, and wherever the eye may turn, 
are emblematic and inscriptional appeals to 
the studious and book-loving instinct. These 
are enshrined in a perfection of line and 
color in which it is not difficult for the sym- 
pathetic imagination to recognize a high and 
harmonious union of literature and art. The 
broad and elaborate mosaic frieze of the side 
sections of the delivery-room is set with 
slabs of green serpentine marble inlaid with 
inscriptions in the original characters of the 


various languages. This polyglot array of 
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tablets bears varied and well-chosen testi- 
mony to the worth of books and the delights 
of learning. Some of these are here repro- 
duced, with the translations. Others are: 

Persian : 

They who by genius and by power of brain 

The rank of man’s enlighteners attain; 

Not even they emerge from this dark night, 

But te!l their dreams, and fall asleep again. 

—Omar Khayyam. 

Chinese : 

He who from day to day recognizes what he 
has not yet, and from month to month does not 
forget what he has attained to, may be said in- 
deed to love to learn.—Confucius. * 

Greek : 


The advice which their friends have not the 
courage to give to kings is found written in books. 
— Plutarch. 

Hebrew: 


And the book is delivered to him that is not 
learned, saying, Read this, I pray thee. 
HZ, F2. 


French: 


Isaiah 


Men are equal; it is not birth but worth that 
makes the difference.— Voltaire. 

Spanish: 

Thus every man of real learning 

Is anxious to increase his lore, 
And feels, in fact, a greater yearning, 
The more he knows, to know the more. 
— Yriarte. 
Italian: 
Open thy mind to what I now unfold, 
And give it inward keeping. Knowledge comes 
Of learning well retain’d, unfruitful else. 
—Dante, Paradise, Canto V., 40-41. 

The book-marks of famous printers figure 
appropriately in the general decorative scheme 
of the mosaics and the leaded design of the 
dome glass. 

Immediately behind the delivery-room, 
which is 136 by 49 feet, are the six large 
stack-rooms, having a present capacity of 
600,000 volumes. The stacks are divided 





“O SWEET 


VOICE ! MOST WELCOME SOUND OF MOTHER TONGUE IN A FUREIGN LAND” 


(GOETHE) 


into three stories of seven feet each, the floor 
of the delivery-room being on a level with 
that of the middle deck of shelves. Three 
electric book-lifts will be used in conveying 
volumes to the reference-room directly above. 
When all of the space in the building ulti- 
mately available for stack purposes is devoted 
to that use, two million volumes may be 
shelved. 

On the floor above the apartments occu- 
pied by the circulating department, the stacks, 
and the executive officers, are the reference 
and reading rooms. The former looks east- 
ward upon Lake Michigan, is 139 feet in 


length and 39 feet in width. Its design is 


decidedly Grecian. A heavy entablature is 


supported by classic pillars and _ pilasters 
nearly 30 feet in height. Its 22 tables will seat 
176 readers. The wainscoting is of Sienna 
marble, of a shade in fine conformity to the 
light color of the decorations and furnishings. 

More than 400 persons may simultaneously 
consult the magazines, periodicals, and news- 
papers to which the big reading-room, at the 
north end of this floor, is devoted. The 
most ornate and pronounced style of the 
Italian Renaissance prevails in this room, and 
its color treatment is radical. Although the 
room is 140 by 55 feet, its vast floor-space is 
unbroken by the presence of pillars. Walls 
of dark red, wainscoted with verd antique 
marble, form the background for pilasters 
heavily ornamented in relief. All high points 
in the relief are brought into prominence by 
metallic colors. Antique gold, yellow, blue, 
and green are the predominating colors used 
on the ornamental points of the pilasters, 
pillars, entablature, and caissons. The gen- 
eral effect is brilliantly metallic. 

The northern section of the first floor of 
the building is devoted to a luxurious and 
imposing suite of rooms for the use of 
resident and visiting members of the Grand 


Army of the Republic. Of these rooms the 
Memorial Hall is the most important. Its 
walls are of richest verd antique marble, 
set in piers, with bronze moldings of satin 
finish and golden hue. Shell-like recesses in 
the tympani of the arches are provided with 
pedestals upon which will be placed busts of 
“military and naval heroes who distinguished 
themselves in the late war. Both dome and 
ceiling of this hall are elaborate and impress- 
ive. A large assembly hall and other rooms 
for the use of Chicago’s war veterans adjoin 
the great memorial hall. The title to this 
portion of the building and its site now rests 
in the Grand Army Hall and Memorial Asso- 
ciation of Illinois, but will, after a period of 
fifty years, revert to the Chicago Public 
Library. 

Large and handsomely appointed rooms, 
finished in English oak, for the Library Board 
ave on the top or mezzanine floor in the south- 
west corner of the building. In various por- 
tions of the building are sequestered study- 
rooms for the special use of literary and 
scientific workers whose tasks demand greater 
quiet than can be secured in the general read- 
ing and reference departments. These, and 
also the “ book hospital,” the official cata- 
loguers’ apartment, the station delivery quar- 
ters, and the numerous other workrooms, are 
distributed through the building with careful 
reference to their particular needs and con- 
veniences. 

Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, of Chicago, 
are the architects of the building. The mosaic 
work was done by the Tiffany Glass and 
Decorating Company of New York, Mr. J. A. 
Holzer, of that firm, being the colorist. 


When the news of the great Chicago fire 
of 1871 reached England, the heart of Thomas 
Hughes was warmed toward the stricken city. 
His sympathies were stirred by the intellect- 
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THE READING-ROOM, CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


This and the following photograph were taken expressly for The Outlook by Mr. Leo Weil, of Chicago. 


ual necessities of Chicago’s people, and he 
called a mass-meeting, November 12, 1871, in 
the hall of the Social Science Association, 
London, for the purpose of interesting the 
English public in making a donation of books 
to the citizens of the unfortunate American 
municipality. The Duke of Argyll, Disraeli. 
Justin McCarthy, W. E. Forster, Carlyle, and 
other political and literary leaders, gave as- 
surance of their interest in the movement. 
Finally 7,000 volumes, many of them rare 
presentation copies bearing the autographs 


of their authors, were collected by the author 
of “ Tom Brown’s School Days ” and sent to 


this city, arriving here in August, 1872. 
Meantime the citizens of Chicago had ini- 
tiated the work of establishing their first pub- 
lic library. Its first President was Thomas 
Hoyne, and its first home was in a room of 
the building then occupied by the municipal 
offices, known as the “Old Water-Tank.” 
Frederick H. Hild is the present Librarian 
Mr. Azel F. Hatch is now President of the 
Library Board, 





Chicago’s New Public Library Building 


Librarian Hild is authority for the state- 
ment that the Chicago Public Library has a 
larger circulation than any other library in 
America. His claim is based on the follow- 


ing figures indicating the circulation for the 
last library year: 


BOOKS 


Home circulation (main library) ......... 584,455 
Home circulation (delivery stations) .... 631,542 
Reference Department................2 375,729 
Patent Department 

Branch reading-rooms 

Bound newspapers 


Total circulation of books 1,771,404 


PERIODICALS 
Reading-room (main library). .......... 615,387 
Branch reading-rooms........ 6... 2.65 274,699 


Total issue of periodicals......... $90,086 


Grand total 2,661,490 
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“The entire number of volumes,” says Mr. 
Hild, “in the library May 31, 1897, was 
220,736, showing a net increase of 3,533 
volumes over the number reported at the 
close of last year.” 

Concerning the statistics of the registration 
department the last official report says: 

“ At the close of the library year the num- 
ber of persons holding two-year cards which 
entitled them to draw books for home use 
was 54,208. The total registrations of the 
year were 28,207, an increase of 2,206 over the 
previous annual report. There were issued 
at the various delivery stations 14,259 cards.” 

In respect to its edifice, its contents, and 
its character, the Chicago Public Library, 
now just thrown open for the public use, 
must be reckoned among the great libraries 
of the world. 
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The Story of Gladstone’s Life’ 


By Justin McCarthy 


Author of “A History of Our Own Times,” “ The Four Georges,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE TWO SPHINXES, 
IRELAND AND EGYPT 


R. GLADSTONE, however, had 
M. trouble enough before him to em- 

barrass the work of aay ordinary 
man. He had no longer Mr. Disraeli to oppose 
him, but his natural impulses compelled him 
to take up a course of action which was at- 
tended by difficulties insuperable for the time 
at least. He had now become member for 
Mid-Lothian in Scotland. Mr. Gladstone, in 
his new administration, took upon himself 
the double functions of Prime Minister and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I need not go 
through the list of the administration, but 
shall merely mention that Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Sir Charles Dilke ac- 
cepted office. The Ministry seemed to every 
observer immensely strong, and the majority 
at Mr. Gladstone’s back was overwhelming. 
Yet it must be owned that the years of this 


Government ended for the most part in dis- 


appointment and in disaster. Why was 
this? It was simply because Mr. Gladstone 
was Mr. Gladstone and could not be anybody 
else. He could not be Lord Melbourne, for 
example, whose single appeal was,, “ Why 
can’t you let things alone?” He could not be 
Lord Palmerston, who was perfectly content 
so long as he could humor and propitiate 
and cajole the majority in the House of Com- 
mons. He could not even be Lord John 
Russell, who, although a man of a zeal and 
earnestness much more like to his own, 


could nevertheless express sometimes his’ 


willingness to “rest and be thankful” for 
what had already been gained. Mr. Gladstone 
was, but only in his own high, unselfish 
way, like Johnson’s Charles of Sweden, who 
thought nothing gained while aught remained 
to be done. To become the head of a Gov- 
ernment was for him only to be put into a 
place where he must at once occupy himself 
in trying, at any trouble and any pain, to im- 
prove the condition of his fellow-subjects. 
So the moment he was settled into office he 
began to turn his thoughts to new and great 
measures of reform. 


? Copyright, 1897, by The Outlook Company. 


Many events had directed his attention to 
the condition of Ireland. The state of the 
Irish tenant farmer appeared to him to call 
for immediate remedy. I have already spoken 
of the Land Bill for Ireland which he car- 
ried through in 1871. That bill had estab- 
lished a great principle by making it certain 
that the tenant as well as the landlord owred 
something in the land which the tenant's 
own labor had converted from a swamp into 
a productive farm. The Land Bill of 1871 
was, however, only an experiment, and Mr. 
Gladstone determined to advance upon it and 
improve it. Against him he had, of course, 
in such an attempt, the whole strength of 
the landlord party in Ireland; the whole 
strength of the Tory landlords in England, 
who most mistakenly imagined that their in- 
terests were bound up with those of Irish 
landlordism; and the whole strength of the 
House of Lords. Mr. Gladstone consented, 
as a temporary measure, to the introduction 
of a bill which, pending expected legisla- 
tion, should in the meantime secure to any 
evicted Irish tenant compensation for any 
improvements effected on his farm by his own 
industry and his own skill. The House of 
Lords threw out the bill. The effect upon 
Ireland was disastrous. The Irish peasant 
could not be supposed to study and to un- 
derstand all the constitutional difficulties that 
stood in the way of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme 
of reform. What they saw was that the 
House of Lords, the House of landlords, was 
able to control Mr. Gladstone, and that there 
was no hope from English statesmanship. 

I do not want to go minutely into the 
history of that most melancholy time; but 
something has to be said about it in order to 
tell aright the story of Mr. Gladstone’s polit- 
ical life. The Irish peasant classes were in 
despair. Agrarian outrage became frequent 
in Ireland, and Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
believed it necessary to adopt new coercive 
legislation. The whole thing had got into 
the old vicious circle again. The legislative 
refusal of the tenant’s right caused agrarian 
disturbance; agrarian disturbance gave an 
occasion for coercion; further coercion led 
only to new disturbance; and so on da capo, 
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I remember speaking in the House of Com- 
mons some time during the earlier periods of 
Mr. Gladstone’s administration, and declar- 
ing my conviction that the action of the 
House of Lords in rejecting the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill was the fountain and 
origin of all the agrarian trouble then going 
on in Ireland. I shall never forget how Mr. 
Gladstone, seated on the Treasury bench, 
leaning across the table with flashing eyes 
and earnest gestures, called, “ Hear! Hear! 
Hear!” to my declaration. Mr. Gladstone 
was between two terrible difficulties at the 
time—the difficulty with the House of Lords 
and the difficulty with the Irish people. The 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill was 
purely a temporary measure. It merely re- 
quired that the evicting landlord should stay 
his hand until a complete measure of land re- 
form had been introduced, or should com- 
pensate the evicted tenant for the improve- 
ments which that tenant himself had made 
in the landlord’s property. It may be asked, 
Why did not the Irish peasantry wait in pa- 
tience until the full measure of land reform 
had been prepared and introduced? The 
Irish peasantry are a very intelligent peas- 
antry. They saw that the House of Lords 
had strength enough to reject Mr. Glad- 
stone’s small and temporary measure, and 
they asked, What chance was there for the 
passing of his scheme of permanent land re- 
form? Over and over again has a tenant 
farmer said to me: “We don’t blame Mr. 
Gladstone, but we know only too well that 
the House of Lords will never let him do 
anything for the good of Ireland.” So there 
grew up in the minds and hearts of the Irish 
people a feeling of utter disbelief that any- 
thing good could ever come for them out of 
even the best-intentioned English statesman- 
ship. Agrarian outrages are under such con- 
ditions the natural, the inevitable result of 
popular despair. 

In the meantime a new state of things had 
arisen in Irish politics. The Home Rule 
movement had taken a fresh, an energetic, 
and even an aggressive form. It was now 
led by a man of genius, the greatest Irish 
leader who had ever been known since the 
time of Daniel O’Connell. Mr. Parnell was 
then a very young man, but he had made 
himself thoroughly master of the situation 
both in England and in Ireland. He had an 
absolute and unlimited belief in the power of 
Constitutional agitation in a constitutional 
Country, At no time, from first to last, did he 
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give the slightest countenance to any acts of 


violence. But he had made up his mind to 
use the House of Commons as the platform 
of Irish agitation, and to unite Home Rule 
and Land Reform as inseparable elements in 
the new campaign. His policy was to insist 
on a full hearing for these great Irish ques- 
tions in the House of Commons, and, further- 
more—and herein lay the great secret of his 
success—to insist: that if the House of Com- 
mons would not listen to the story of Irish 
grievances, it should do no business at all. 
This was the whole purpose of obstruction as 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


The late Irish leader. From a photograph by Mr. William 
Lawrence, of Dublin. 


Mr. Parnell meant it and planned it. He was 
confident that if we but got a fair hearing we 
should make good the justice of our national 
claims, and his policy was to say to the 
House of Commons, “If you will not listen 
to us, then neither shall you listen to any one 
else.” The vigorous assertion of such a pol- 
icy put, of course, a great difficulty in Mr. 
Parnell’s way, and at this time Mr. Gladstone 
was only beginning to study the whole ques- 
tion of Home Rule for Ireland. But I 
know that even then Mr. Gladstone felt a 
certain sympathy with Mr. Parnell’s motives, 
and aconsiderable admiration for his courage 
and his capacity. The two forces, however, 
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were certain to come into collision, sooner or 
later. The Irish people began to be for the 
time disappointed with Mr. Gladstone. They 
had regarded him as the one statesman who 
was destined to do justice to their cause. 
They found only new coercion bills and the 
supremacy of the House of Lords. Mr. 
Gladstone, on the other hand, was, I suppose, 
somewhat disappointed with the representa- 
tives of the Irish people. Perhaps he thought 
that they might have trusted him more and 
waited with less impatience for favorable op- 
portunities. They, on their part, found their 
country drifting into total disorganization, 


and saw no way of putting heart into the 
people, and of preventing the spread of 
further outrage, than by letting Ireland see 
that she had a band of men who could stand 
up for her claims in the House of Commons, 
and who could, on her behalf, resist, in con- 


stitutional fashion the authority and the 
power of any English Government. 

Thus, after a while, things went from bad to 
worse, and Mr. Gladstone was persuaded by 
some of his official colleagues into allowing 
the introduction and passing of a measure 
empowering the authorities in Dublin Castle 
to arrest and imprison for an indefinite time 
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any one they pleased, and whom they believed 
to be “reasonably suspected” of dangerous 
purposes. No charge was necessary, no trial 
or conviction was necessary; the man was 
“reasonably suspected ” of an intention to do 
something or other making for disturbance, 
and he was forthwith locked up in prison. Mr. 
Parnell himself, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Sexton, and 
nearly all the leaders of the Irish National 
movement, were put into prison cells. In every 
town and village all over Ireland the principal 
promoters of the National movement were 
locked up in jail. Mr. Gladstone’s heart had 
never been in this business. He had only 
accepted such a policy because his advisers 
in the Irish Government told him that unless 
armed with such exceptional powers they 
could not undertake to be responsible for the 
maintenance of order in Ireland. Mr. Glad- 
stone, therefore, consented reluctantly to let 
this new development of coercion go on for 
the present. Probably he could have done 
nothing else; a man not on the spot and not 
personally acquainted with the conditions 
of Ireland could hardly have refused to 
act on the advice of the Irish Government. 
But I am not speaking lightly or without 
knowledge when I say that Mr. Gladstone 
himself never had much faith in the efficacy 
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of such a coercion measure as that which 
was now administered in Ireland. We all 
remember Burke's famous saying, that he 
did not know how to draw up an indictment 
against a whole nation. More difficult, as- 
suredly, it must be to put a whole nation into 
jail. The authorities in Dublin Castle did 
not put into jail just the very set of men 
whom it would have been for the welfare of 
the country to incarcerate. They put into 
prison men like Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
Sexton, and all manner of other men whose 
private characters and whose public conduct 
alike showed them to be incapable of any 
sympathy with crime or outrage of any kind ; 
and they left out of prison the murderous 
gang who were even then planning the assassi- 
nation of certain officials in Dublin Castle. 
In the meantime Mr. Gladstone thought 
it right to release Mr. Parnell and most of 
his friends from prison. This resolve led 
to the resignation of the late Mr. Forster, 
who was then Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and who was the prin- 
cipal author of the new coercion scheme. 
Mr. Forster had gone over to Ireland ani- 
mated with the purest and sincerest feelings 
of kindness towards the Irish people. He 
had, indeed, proved that kindness many vears 
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before by his personal exertions in Ireland to 
relieve distress at the time of the great Irish 
famine. But he was a man of a strong will 
and at the same time of a sensitive nature. 
He appears to have got it into his mind that, 
as Ireland had reason to know him for her 
friend, she ought to have been content to re- 
ceive any measures from his hand because of 
his good intentions. Populations, however, 
do not do things in that way, and the Irish 
people declined to keep quiet under the im- 
prisonment of their leaders and of nearly all 
the representative Nationalists in the country. 
Then Mr. Forster became angry with the 
Irish people, and the Irish people became 
angry with Mr. Forster; and when Mr. Glad- 
stone insisted on releasing Mr. Parnell Mr. 
Forster threw up his office. Then it soon 
became apparent that he had imprisoned the 
wrong men, at all events that he had certainly 
not imprisoned the right men. The assassin 
gang, of whom I have spoken, and who 
several times tried without success to mur- 
der Mr. Forster himself, succeeded in mur- 
dering the Chief Secretary, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, and Mr. Thomas Burke, a Dublin 
Castle official, in the Phoenix Park. No 
crime more shocking has startled the public 
conscience of our day. A wild outcry was 


raised in England by many people against 


Mr. Parnell and his followers, who were 
openly accused of having had something to 
do with the instigation of the murders. Mr. 
Gladstone never gave way in the least before 
this outcry or changed the course of his pacific 
policy. Mr. Parnell wrote to him a frank 
and friendly letter offering, if Mr. Gladstone 
wished it, to retire from Parliament and pub- 
lic life altogether in order that Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy should not be endangered in England 
by association with so unpopular a name. 
Of course Mr. Gladstone declined to accept 
such a sacrifice, and strongly advised Mr. 
Parnell to stick to his post, and this Parnell 
did. 

The men who plotted the Phoenix Park 
murders had for one of their motives the de- 
sire to bring discredit upon every constitu- 
tional movement. One effect of the crime 
was just the opposite of that which they in- 
tended. I date the beginning of a really 
friendly understanding between Mr. Gladstone 
and the Irish National party, between the 
Irish National party and the English democ- 
racy, from the time when it became appar- 
ent that the leaders of popular opinion in 
Ireland regarded the criminal and the mur- 
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derer as the worst enemies of the National 
cause. It is but justice to say that the Eng- 
lish people generally displayed thorough good 
sense and manliness throughout the whole 
crisis. Not one in every ten believed for a 
moment that Mr. Parnell and the Irish Na- 
tional party had any manner of sympathy 
with crime. Even among those, the minor- 
ity, who did proclaim such belief, there came 
a sort of reaction. Something, however, had 
to be done to prevent the possibility of fur- 
ther crimes like those of the Phoenix Park. 
A new coercion measure, rigorous indeed, and 
bitterly resented by the Irish representatives, 
but still directed against a movement of crime 
and not meant for the incarceration of every- 
body without trial or even without charge, 
was pushed through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

The Liberal Government, in the meantime, 
got into trouble about their occupation of 
Egypt. There was an uprising in Egypt 
against the Khedive under the leadership of 
Arabi Pasha; and the English Government 
took the side of the Khedive, and the English 
fleet bombarded Alexandria. Mr. Bright re- 
signed office rather than have anything to do 
with a war policy in Egypt. Mr. George 
Russell says with truth that the great major- 
ity of Liberals accepted with reluctance, but 
without resistance, a line of action which 
wore “an unpleasant and close resemblance 
to the antics of Lord Beaconsfield.” Indeed, 
the main weakness of Mr. Gladstone’s posi- 
tion was in the fact that he had accepted a 
responsibility in Egypt which he would never 
have created for himself. He had to accept 
it; he could not help himself. A great states- 
man to whom the country looks for the carry- 
ing of many reforms is not free to refuse to 
take office and to endeavor to realize those 
reforms merely because he has at the same 
time to inherit some responsibility for a pol- 
icy which he did not himself initiate. But 
the trouble came all the heavier upon Mr. 
Gladstone, inasmuch as he could have had no 
heart for the task which was imposed upon 
him by the Egyptian policy of his predeces- 
sors. 

The trial, too, came hard upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s most devoted followers. Noth- 
ing, says Mr. Russell, but absolute conti- 
dence in Mr. Gladstone’s political rectitude 
and tried love of peace could have secured 
even this qualified and negative sanction from 
his party. The heroic career and striking 
personality of General Gordon had fascinated 
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the public imagination, and the circumstances 
of his untimely death awoke an outburst of 
indignation against those who were or seemed 
to be responsible for it. In truth, the Gov- 
ernment in England is held responsible for 
everything that happens during its time 
of office. Disraeli laid it down as a law 
that no administration could possibly survive 
three bad harvests. The Coercion Acts told 
against Mr. Gladstone’s Government in Ire- 
land, the crimes in the Phoenix Park told 
against it in England, the Egyptian policy 
and the bombardment of Alexandria weak- 
ened Gladstone’s influence with English Lib- 
erals, and the death of General Gordon 
roused against him the anger of the person 
who is commonly described, and not ineffect- 
ively described, as “the man in the streets.” 
The man in the streets, of course, held Mr, 


Gladstone responsible for Gordon’s death, 
Mr. Gladstone being just about as much re- 
sponsible for it as the man in the streets him- 


self. Why did he not rescue Gordon? de- 
manded the man in the streets. Why did not 
the rescuing expedition reach Khartoum in 
time? The question of distance and diffi- 
culty never troubled the judgment of the man 
in the streets. His idea probably was that it 
was about as easy to send an expedition to 
Khartoum as to send troops to Chatham. 
The man in the streets, however, had, as he 
always has, a good deal to do with the direc- 
tion of public opinion. Decidedly the events 
in Egypt told heavily against the popularity 
of Mr. Gladstone’s administration. So keen, 
and I may say so cruel, were Gladstone’s 
political enemies that it was made a charge 
against him that he was seen in a London 
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theater applauding with evident delight a 
popular comedy on the very evening when he 
must have known of Gordon’s death. The 
fact was that when Mr. Gladstone visited the 
theater no account whatever of Gordon’s 
wholly unexpected death had reached Lon- 
don. The story is only worth telling because 
it illustrates the kind of ignoble and credu- 
lous rancor which political animosity can still 
stir up in the minds of otherwise intelligent 
and honorable 
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had wandered so far from the earliest -settle- 
ments of their race. Mr. Gladstone again 
and again denounced the Conservative policy 
which had brought about the temporary an- 
nexation of the Transvaal. The people of the 


Transvaal soon proved that they were not 
anxious to be under the government of Eng- 
land. They rose in revolt, if it ought to be 
properly ‘called revolt, and they defeated 
the English troops more 


than once. Mr. 
Gladstone had 





Englishmen. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
—WAR WITH 
THE BOERS. 
THE FRAN- 
CHISE BILL. 
A NEW ELEC- 
TION 


The Egyptian 
difficulty was not 
the only foreign 
trouble — which 
Mr. Gladstone 
inherited from 
his predecessors. 
The war with 
the Boers broke 
out. The Eng- 
lish Government 
seems to have 
been deceived 
into the belief 
that the Trans- 
vaal_ Republic 
had become anx- 
ious to be taken 
under the di- 
rect protection 





in the meantime 
succeeded to 
power. Many 
Englishmen, and 
even some of 
those who gen- 
erally supported 
Mr. Gladstone, 
were strongly of 
opinion: that we 
ought not to 
come to terms 
wth the Boers 
until we had in- 
flicted on them 
some crushing 
defeat. Mr.Glad- 
stone was not of 
that opinion. He 
thought we were 
wrong in annex- 
ing the Trans- 
vaal . Republic, 
and he could not 
believe, as a 
statesman and a 
Christian, that 
we ought not to 
make peace with 








of England. 
Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, says 
the author of “England under Gladstone, 
1880-1885,” was sent out to investigate 
the situation. He seems to have entirely 
misunderstood the condition of things, and 
to have taken the frightened desires of a 
few Boers as the honest sentiment of the 
whole Boer nation. In an evil hour he hoisted 
the English flag in the Transvaal, and de- 
clared the little Republic a portion of the 
territory of the British crown. As a matter 
of fact, the majority of the Boers were a 
fierce, independent people, very jealous of 
their liberty, and without the least desire to 
come under the rule to escape which they 
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the Boers and 
give them back 
their Republic 
without first massacring enough of them to 
satisfy our heroic sense of honor. Nobody 
doubts that England could have conquered the 
Boers, could have sent out troops enough to 
extirpate the whole male population of the 
Transvaal Republic. Mr. Gladstone did not see 
honor or credit or glory or Christianity in any 
such performance. He sent out one of the 
bravest soldiers and one of the most successful 
generals in the English service, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, with the express purpose of coming to 
honorable terms of peace with the Boers, 
Peace was established on fair and honorable 
conditions, The Transvaal Republic was 
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From the painting by Mr. H. J. Thaddeus, of London. Engraved by Mr, J. M. Johnstone. 
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restored, with a British Protectorate against 
foreign nations and foreign invasion, and with 
a British High Commissioner, but with the 
entire local and national self-government for 
which the Boers, to do them justice, had 
fought so well. Mr. Gladstone, of course, 
was denounced by all the Jingoes of England. 
They raged against him because he had al- 
lowed the curtain of this drama to fall upon 
what they called the triumph of the Boers. 
Mr. Gladstone went on his course unheeding. 
He had asked of his own mind and heart and 
conscience what was the right thing to do, 
and he had done it. It was a brave act. 
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in Parliament, and became merged into the 
population of the counties. Large counties 
were distributed into several divisions. The 
measure was carried in the manner to which 
I have already alluded by the co-operation of 
both parties—a mode of procedure which 
might well be commended in almost every 
case where the two parties are agreed as to 
the general necessity of a measure. Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Hartington, and Sir Charles 
Dilke went into a kind of joint committee with 
Lord Salisbury and the late Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and the details of the schcme 
were easily arranged. The work of the Houre 
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In the distance Saint Deiniol’s Library as seen from the churchyard. 


But it was an act only in keeping with the 
whole of Mr. Gladstone’s career. 

The one great domestic work of the ad- 
ministration this time was the passing of the 
Franchise Bill, which was a just and neces- 
sary sequel to the successive extensions of 
the voting power among the people. This 
measure was worked to a certain extent in 
conjunction with the Tory party. It became 
a measure of redistribution as well as of ex- 
tended suffrage. In other words, the whole 
scheme of the constituencies was recast. 
Many small boroughs, miserably small bor- 
oughs, ceased to have separate representation 


of Commons was never more trying than dur- 
ing this particular Parliament. Mr. Lucy, in 
his clever sketch of Mr. Gladstone, from which 
I have already quoted more than once, says 
that “for comparatively young men on the 
Treasury Bench the physical ordeal was try- 
ing. Mr. Gladstone, with his threescore years 
and ten upon his back, bore more than his full 
burden of the day’s work. He was in his 
place early and late, his so-called dinner- 
hour sometimes not exceeding thirty minutes. 
It was no uncommon thing to find him at his 
post between two and three in the morning 
after a turbulent night.” Then Mr, Lucy 
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tells us that towards the close of the session 
of 1880 Mr. Gladstone broke down. “ The 
illness, which took the form of fever, with 
congestion of the lungs, was serious enough 
to alarm the nation profoundly. Downing 
Street was crowded with anxious callers.” 
Mr. Gladstone, however, triumphed over all 
physical troubles. His friend Sir Donald 
Currie took him for a trip round the coasts 
in the steamer Grantully Castle. Sea and 
meadow and forest and open air were always 
Mr. Gladstone’s best medicine, and he soon 
came back, prepared to carry on the work of 
the session with renewed energy. Butit began 
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fectly well understood the meaning of that. 
The Liberals were out of office once more. 
They had fallen victims partly to the inher- 
ited policy of their predecessors, and partly 
to their conscientious desire to do justice 
to the people of Ireland while yet unable 
to see their way to any course which could 
really satisfy the people of Ireland. They 
went so far in one direction as to infuriate all 
the Tories, and to discourage and alienate 
many feeble Liberals. But they did not go 
far enough in that direction to satisfy Ireland. 

Lord Salisbury was invited to form an ad- 
ministration, and, after some hesitation, caused 
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On the left the Workingmen’s Institute is seen. 


to be gradually more and more evident that 
the administration had spent its force. De- 
feat came suddenly and almost unexpectedly, 
on a clause in the Government’s annual finan- 
cial scheme. The House immediately ad- 
journed, and next day Mr. Gladstone an- 
nounced, not in so many words, but in the 
peculiar phraseology adopted in English Par- 
liamentary life, that the Government had re- 
signed office. The words he actually used 
were: “That, in consequence of a decision 
arrived at by the House, the Government had 
thought fit to submit a dutiful communication 
to her Majesty.” Of course everybody per- 


by the difficulties of the time, he had to con- 
sent to do so. Lord Randolph Churchill 
joined the new Ministry as Secretary of State 
for India. The administration did not last 
long. On the 18th of November Parliament 
was dissolved, and the question then which 
everybody asked everybody else was, What 
is to be the result of the general elections? 
The vote at these elections was to be taken 
under the conditions of the new Reform Bill 
which Mr. Gladstone had so lately introduced. 
The result of the elections was to give the 
Tories only a nominal majority, and even that 
majority depended altogether on the support 
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of the Irish members. Lord Salisbury had 
to go out of office after a very short and un- 
comfortable interval, and Mr. Gladstone re- 
turned to power once more. In the meantime 
the question of Home Rule came up again. An 
anonymous paragraph appeared in the news- 
papers announcing, on no particular authority, 
that Mr. Gladstone had come back to office 
determined to deal liberally with the question 
of Home Rule. The paragraph created con- 
sternation among the Tories, and even among 
many of Mr. Gladstone’s own followers. It 
was met with a prompt denial by some of 
Mr. Gladstone’s own colleagues in office. Mr. 
Gladstone himself preserved for a while an 
ominous silence. 


CHAPTER XXX.—HOME RULE 


Mr. Gladstone’s political opponents have 
made much talk about the suddenness of his 
conversion to Home Rule. The imputation 
is that he became a convert to the principle 
of Home Rule at the moment when he found 
that Irish Nationalist members were returned 
to Parliament in numbers strong enough to 
hold the balance of power between the two 
great English parties—the Liberals and the 
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Tories. I think I shall be able to show that 
the conversion was by no means rapid; that 
it was, on the contrary, of slow growth, and 
that it was not occasioned by the mere fact 
that the Irish Nationalist members were 
strong enough to make themselves of account 
to the Government of either party. So long 
ago as 1879, shortly after I first became a 
member of the House of Commons, Mr. Glad- 
stone showed himself inclined, not, indeed, to 
favor, but to consider, the question of Home 
Rule. Through a friend of his and of mine, 
Mr. James Knowles, the editor of the “ Nine- 
teenth Century,” Mr. Gladstone suggested 
that I should write one or two articles for the 
“ Nineteenth Century” on the subject of 
Home Rule. As I understood the matter at 
the time, Mr. Gladstone did not give the 
slightest indication that he was in favor of 
the principle of Home Rule, but was of opin- 
ion that the hour had come when a fair state- 
ment on the whole subject ought to be brought 
under the notice of the English public. | 
have no doubt that Mr. Gladstone suggested 


- my name as the writer of the articles for the 


reason that I was well known to that English 
public as a writer of books, and that, while | 
was, and always had been, a strong National- 
ist in Irish politics, I should not be regarded 


by any one as a man madly anxious to injure 


the British Empire. There were two points, 
as I then understood, on which Mr. Gladstone 
desired that information should be given to 
himself and the public of England. One was 
the question whether a scheme of Home Rule 
could be shaped which could give Ireland the 
management of her domestic affairs without 
disturbing the balance of Imperial control. 
The other question was whether the great 
majority of the Irish people were really anx- 
ious for the restoration of a National Parlia- 
ment. 

It has to be remembered that at this time 
the Irish Nationalist members, properly so 
called, were but a small minority of the Irish 
representation in the House of Commons. 
Those were still the days of the high franchise 
in Ireland as well as in England, only that 
the franchise was relatively much higher in 
Ireland than it was in England. Therefore 
the majority of the Irish representatives were 
of the landlord class or of the moneyed class. 
I wrote the articles as suggested, and I do 
not suppose they wrought any particular effect 
on the British public. The only possible in- 
terest they can have now for my readers, or 
for myself, lies in the fact that they show Mr. 
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Lord Salisbury is the present head of the Conservative party. 
After occupying many official positions of trust, he became Prime Minister in 1885, but held office less than a year. 


In 1:86 


he was again Premier, and remained so until 1892, He is now Premier for the third time, the Conservatives having come 


into power again in June, 1895. 


Gladstone’s willingness at that time to con- 
sider fairly the question of Home Rule, and 
to have that question brought under the notice 
of the English people. Years went on, and 
meantime Mr. Gladstone and the Irish Na- 
tionalist members had drifted much apart. 
The English Liberal Government was trying 
once again to keep Ireland quiet by means 
of coercion acts. An English Liberal Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland had declared publicly, 
in the House of Lords, that something was 
gained, at all events, by driving discontent 
beneath the surface—a statement about as 
wild as that of one who should say that some- 
thing was gained by stopping the smell of 
pestilential drains. Somewhere about that 
time I happened to meet Mr. Gladstone, as 
we were passing through one of the division 
lobbies of the House of Commons to give our 
votes. He touched me on the arm, and drew 
me into conversation with him. He said to 
me, in somewhat emphatic tone, that he could 
not understand why a mere handful of Irish 


members, such as my immediate colleagues 
were, should call themselves par excellence 
the Irish Nationalist party, while a much 
larger number of Irish representatives, elected 
just as we were, kept always assuring him that 
the Irish people had no manner of sympathy 
with us or with our Home Rule scheme. 
“ How am I to know?” he asked me. “ These 
men far outnumber you and your friends, and 
they are just as fairly elected as you are.” 
I said to him, “Mr. Gladstone, give us a 
popular franchise in Ireland, and we will 
soon let you know whether we represent the 
Irish people or whether we do not.” He 
said, ‘“ You know very well that I have always 
been anxious to give a popular suffrage to 
Ireland as well as to England.” I said to 
him, “Yes, I know all that; I thoroughly 
appreciate your purpose; but when you can 
give us that popular suffrage you will soon 
know what are the opinions of the Irish peo- 
ple.” Time went on, and Mr. Gladstone 


carried in 1884 his measure, which I have 
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just described, reforming the suffrage and 
redistributing the seats in Great Britain and 
in Ireland. The effect of this change was to 
make the franchise in both countries some- 
thing approaching very nearly indeed to man- 
hood suffrage. In Ireland the immediate 
result was the total disappearance of every 
representative opposed to Home Rule, except 
for a few Tories in Ulster and elsewhere, and 
the representatives of Dublin University, who 
are elected by a purely collegiate vote. The 
whole representation of Ireland was one hun- 
dred and three members, and out of that the 
Home Rule party returned eighty-three. 

I had some opportunity of talking to Mr. 
Gladstone after the general election which 
made this change, and he told me frankly 
that his question was answered so far as the 
national desire of Ireland was concerned. 
Of course, he did not tell me whether or how 
far his mind was working round in the direc- 
tion of Home Rule. I did not ask him. I 
had no need to ask him. I knew that the 
subject had been under his consideration for 
several years. I felt assured that he had 
been thinking it carefully over, and that the 
result of the general elections had convinced 
him of one fact, at all events, about which he 
had been doubtful before. I knew that deep 


in his mind for many years had lain a convic- 
tion that there is such a thing as nationality, 
and that a State made up of a cluster of na- 
tionalities can only exist in strength by con- 
sulting the wishes of each of these as to its 


domestic affairs. It therefore did not come 
on me as the slightest surprise when, in 188%, 
it began to be publicly said that Mr. Glad- 
stoné was a.convert to the cause of Home 
Rulé. His political opponents, and, indeed, 
some of his political supporters at that time, 
went about expressing in open-mouthed won- 
der their opinions as to the suddenness of his 
conversion. To me there was nothing sud- 
den about it. Even in my own limited and 
casual experience I had known that the con- 
viction was slowly growing up in the mind of 
the great statesman. I am not now discuss- 
ing the merits of Home Rule. That ques- 
tion will settle itself sooner or later. What I 
am anxious to do is to impress upon my read- 
ers that there is absolutely no truth in the 
story that Mr. Gladstone, having always been 
a convinced opponent of Home Rule, came 
round to the principle all in a flash the mo- 
ment the Irish Nationalist members became 
strong enough to hold the balance between 
rival English parties. I think even the facts 
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that I have mentioned ought to be enough to 
settle that question for any impartial mind. 
In his action towards Home Rule Mr. Glad- 
stone was perfectly consistent in the true 
sense of the word. He had learnt something 
to-day which he did not know yesterday, and 
he felt bound to act upon the knowledge. 
Unless it is inconsistent for a statesman to 
admit the value of new information, it was 
not inconsistent on Mr. Gladstone’s part to 
admit that, when opportunity was given, the 
Irish people had proved themselves in favor 
of Home Rule, and to take account of the 
information and act upon it. So far back as 
1874 Mr. Gladstone had publicly said in 
the House of Commons that if it could 
be proved that there was on the part of 
Great Britain and of Ireland any desire 
to form a scheme which should give Ireland 
a Parliament of her own and relieve the Im- 
perial Parliament from the necessity of look- 
ing after Irish domestic affairs, he did not 
think much of the statesmanship which could 
not shape a plan to suit such a purpose. He 
said that he did not himself see his way on 
the spur of the moment to form such a plan, 
but he could not believe that the intellect of 
Parliament could fail to devise it. As he ex- 
plained then, his difficulty was not so much 
about the forming of the plan as about what 
I may call the previous question—the ques- 
tion whether Ireland really desired a national 
Parliament, and whether Great Britain would 
be willing to yield to such a desire. Later 
still Mr. Gladstone made another admission 
which showed even more clearly that if Ire- 
land were strong and united in her claim for 
the management of her own domestic affairs, 
such a wish ought to be taken into account 
by the Imperial Parliament. I remember 
well that at the time this admission was seized 
upon by several London papers as an evidence 
that Mr. Gladstone was coming over to the 
cause of Home Rule. In point of fact, he 
had done nothing more in either case than to 
admit that under certain conditions, which 
conditions he did not believe to exist, it might 
be necessary for statesmanship to open a new 
chapter in the relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland. I am fully convinced that at 
that time Mr. Gladstone did not believe that 
Home Rule was really called for by the people 
of Ireland, and was of opinion that the agi- 
tation for it was purely factitious and would 
be transitory. When it became known that 
his mind was made up in favor of Home Rule, 
the amazement of some of his own followers 
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knew no bounds. Then, and for long after, the great complaint made against him by 
some of his colleagues in office and in opposition was that he had not consulted them. 
That was a grievance urged in especial by Mr. Chamberlain—one which appears to have 
rankled in his mind. 

I believe the first colleague consulted was Mr. John Morley, who immediately afterwards 
was put by Mr. Gladstone into the office of Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant—that 
is to say, of Chief Secretary for Ireland—and to whom, therefore, Mr. Gladstone would 
naturally turn with a communication of such nature. I may say for myself that the news, 
when it came distinctly out, brought to me no manner of surprise. I had had reason to 
believe for many years that Mr. Gladstone’s convictions were growing more towards a 


MR. JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 

From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. In politics Mr. Morley is an advanced Liberal: he was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in the Cabinets of 188 and 1892, and is a close personal friend of Mr. Gladstone. He is 
even better known as an editor and author than as a statesman. His best-liked essays and biographies are those on Rous- 
seau, Voltaire, Burke, Cobden, and Emerson. He is the editor of an edition of Boswell’s “ Johnson” and of the “ English 
Men of Letters Series.” He has edited successively the “ Literary Gazette,” the “ Fortnightly Review,” the “ Pall Mal 
Gazette,” and “ Macmillan’s Magazine.” 
belief in the rightfulness and even the necessity of a scheme of domestic self-government 
for Ireland. I had seen how, year by year, Mr. Gladstone’s faith in coercion measures 
had been falling away. I had seen how the heat of temper into which, at one time, he was 
often betrayed when vexed by the obstructive policy of the Irish representatives had changed 
into an apparent understanding of their purpose, and even into a certain sympathy with 
it, or, at all events, toleration for it. 


[To be continued in the Magazine Number for November] 
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MONG tthe chief cities of Europe, 
Berlin, next to St. Petersburg, is the 
youngest. In 1640, when the Great 

Elector came to the throne, the city num- 
bered 4,000 inhabitants. At that time Madrid 
had already passed the zenith of her glory. 
Not to mention eternal Rome, Paris was the 
center of civilization, London the emporium 
of the world, and Vienna the capital of the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German nations. 
When, after a reign of forty-eight years, the 
Great Elector was called away from a work 
which was the germ of a mighty future, his 
capital had grown fivefold. When, in 1740, 
the great King Frederick II. set out to gain 
the power of a monarch in addition to the 
inherited title, the royal capital and _ resi- 
dence had increased to 98,000 inhabitants, 
again nearly fivefold. His reign brought 
50,000 additional souls to the city, which now 
began to attract the notice of Europe. Within 
the next twenty quiet years the city increased 
by 10,000 only. The war decade, however, 
characterized by Jena, Leipzig, and the Belle 
Alliance, when Berlin again stood in the cen- 
ter of historical events, almost completed the 
second hundred thousand. To-day there are 
more than fifteen hundred thousand, the years 
since 1870 adding just half of that number to 
the capital. Thus during the last twenty-five 
years the population of Berlin has doubled. 

Whoever, before 1870, came to Berlin— 
perhaps from the capitals of South Germany 
or from a commercial town along the Rhine— 
noticed no specific difference of character be- 
tween the royal city of Prussia and his own 
native town, except perhaps an impression of 
even greater poverty, and also of a certain 
ungainly, stiff regularity. The Berlin which 
the stranger beholds to-day is essentially the 
work of the last twenty-five years. Only a 
few churches, narrow streets, and palaces are 
really old. 

Berlin, though so modern, need not be 
ashamed to be seen. Perhaps in no other 
city of Europe has such activity prevailed in 
all municipal departments. The inhabitants 
themselves have likewise been pushed to an 
unresting life by this rapid growth; those 
who were natives, by the large demands of 
the influx of masses from outside; the latter, 
by the necessity of gaining a foothold and a 
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livelihood, bringing about competition among 
themselves. This, probably, has given to our 
principal city, shot up out of the sand within 
two centuries, her specific character. Her 
noisy rush tells the stranger, This is the 
abode of labor. To be sure, there are also 
many places of amusement and recreation 
for the most widely differing tastes, but they 
are in considerable degree maintained by the 
visitors who crowd to Berlin the whole year 
round, the hottest Summer months excepted. 
Every German who can will spend a few 
weeks in Berlin every few years, if he is not 
led to come oftener by one cr the other of 
those conventions, assemblies, expositions, 
congresses, conferences of experts, etc., which 
continually follow each other in our capital. 
The young people of Germany in all spheres 
of society apparently esteem it a part of life 


to become acquainted with Berlin. Foreign- 
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ers likewise, in great numbers and from all 
countries, help to make up the character of 
public life. Yet Berlin is a city of active 
work, the powerfully throbbing heart of 
Germany. Those idlers or fanxeurs who else- 
where form part of the life of a great city, 
even if there were a larger number of them 
here, would hardly find their Boulevards in 
which to loiter away the livelong day. In 
spite of beautiful streets and artistic house- 
fronts, the solemnity of the struggle for life 
broods over our city. 

It is a variegated mixture of features, and 
not always blending happily or softly, which 
composes the picture of the population, if we 
essay to focus it more accurately. What has 
come down from the earliest time forms even 
to-day the principal type. Berlin is the city 
of the Prussian King, now also German Em- 
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ing and leading circles. The citizen’s pride 
and the field where he seeks his honors is the 
municipal government, with its many offices 
of honor and trust. Alongside the classes 
described above there stand the might, 
ones of yesterday, the large manufacturers— 
for Berlin has, as in all other fields, jumped 
into first place also as a manufacturing cit) 
of Germany—and the men of learning, the 
artists, the authors, whom the citizens con- 
sider their own aristocracy, so to speak, and in 
honoring whom they believe they honor them- 
selves. Part of the physiognomy of the city, 
lastly, is formed by the Jews, more prominent 
by their property and their attitude than by 
their number, who are always recruiting 
themselves from the East, are operating on the 
Exchange and are partly engaged in commer- 
cial enterprises. By {the great majority of 
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peror; it is the city of high officials and offi- 
cers, two circles with which the nobility, as 
far as that is not established in the country, 
is solidified. These two circles have, under 
the guidance of the princes, created the State, 
the heart of which is Berlin—that Berlin 
which itself, as the statistics introducing this 
sketch show, was developed by the princes 
to what it is to-day. And the key upon 
which the intercourse between the townspeo- 
ple and these citizens is tuned makes it 
apparent that both sides are conscious of 
the facts above mentioned. Beside those 
two circles there stands a class of citizens, 
essentially solid, of eager activity, just as 
proudly conscious as the other of strength, 
and consequently by no means deficient in 
anxiously guarding its rights and privileges, 
nor wanting in sharp criticism of the govern- 


the population they are felt (with more or 
less discomfort) to be an alien element, even 
although many hesitate to confess openly to 
such a feeling in the face of their liberalism. 
Hardly noticeable is the transition from the 
lower rank of small citizens to the working- 
men, who to-day form the main portion of the 
population. Equipped with a very respect- 
able education by the excellent public schools, 
supplemented by connective courses in special 
professional schools, and filled with a note- 
worthy thirst for education, they present 
the satisfactory picture of a class visibly 
pushing forward and onward. With few 
exceptions, they conceive the social democ- 
racy to be their predestined representative, 
having no close inner feeling with the other 
elements. It must be remembered that 
almost all of them have lately come to the 











city, consequently they have not yet taken 
firm root in the soil of Berlin, not feeling 
quite at home yet. In any event, the home 
feeling has difficulty in springing up in the 
desert of a large city. 

Perhaps the chief popular interest, besides 
those of wages, promotion, and position in all 
classes, is centered upon politics. This is 
shown, however, outside of workingmen’s 
circles, more in political discussions than by 
political actions. Next comes the interest 
in education and art. The museums, open 
free to all; the periodical art exhibitions; 
the philharmonic concerts with classical pro- 
grammes and perfect performances at twelve 
cents a ticket; the immense multitude of 
lectures and of educational advantages, in 
addition to the very numerous yet always 
overcrowded high schools, testify to that. 
A peculiar proof is offered by the “ Urania,” 
an institution founded with the object of 
popularizing scientific research in the fields 
of geography and astronomy by daily lec- 
tures, with the help of perfect and pictur- 
esque representations of the subjects of the 
lectures. 

Most popularity, to be sure, is enjoyed by 
concerts given by military bands in beer- 
gardens, by the exhibitions in circuses and in 
variety theaters. The tired Berliner wants to 
rest inthe evening. Thus, in spite of his own 
serious conception and mode of life, he pre- 
fers, in the theaters, serene and harmless pieces 
to the serious ones that treat of difficult prob- 
lems. The churches are not overcrowded, 
except those of the most favorite preachers, 
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ONE OF THE BERLIN SCHOOLS 


yet the attendance has been increasing stead- 
ily during the last twenty years among the 
middle classes, and even more within the 
higher circles. The working class, as a rule, 
holds aloof, although resignations of church 
membership are rare despite powerful agi- 
tation. The large number of churches 
newly erected within the last few years has 
helped to increase the attendance. However, 
if we have churches enough, at the aver- 
age ratio of one for every 20,000 souls, we 
still need twenty more, and, moreover, two or 
three every year for the yearly increase of 
population. Absolute freethinking, or even 
religious frivolity, of course, will find circles 
in every great city. But, on the whole, 
there is pervading here an earnestness of 
spirit, even though it may 
show more disposition 
toward simple morality 
than toward religion and 
its church manifestation, 
and within the religious 
sphere more toward a 
simple trust in God than 
toward a perfectly regu- 
lated doctrinal system. 
The church life moves 
almost exclusively in con- 
nection with the so-called 
* Landeskirche,” which 
embraces the whole na- 
tion, standing in mani- 
fold and organic junction 
with the State, grown 
together and interwoven 
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with the whole history 
of the nation. The nu- 
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merous little free congregations live mostly on 
the scanty secessions from this church. The 
Salvation Army honestly does all it can in its 
way, but without any success worth mentioning, 
and that, too, in spite of its endeavor to accom- 
modate itself somewhat to the German char- 
acter. It is repugnant to German character, 
especially to that of the deliberate North 
Germans, to transfer the push and hurry from 
the fields of labor and intellectual education 
to the innermost sphere of religious life. 

Not half of its inhabitants of to-day were 
born in Berlin. There was a time when the 
Berliner had characteristics of his own, that 
distinguished him sharpiy from the men of 
Brandenburg, and from the other North Ger- 
mans. Now such distinction is largely a 
thing of the past. However, the Berliner wit, 
quick, sharp, although essentially good-na- 
tured, is not yet lost. A certain swaggering 
propensity also, especially when away from 
their capital, the modern Berliners have read- 
ily accepted from their forefathers. 

Prominent, however, among the traits of 
the modern as well as of the old Berliner, 
after his activity and hard work, is his sense 
of the solidarity of society. By the rapid growth 
of the city that trait was by necessity most 
urgently called into activity within an easily ex- 
panding field. To be sure, the youngest capital 
had the advantage of her older sisters in one 
point which facilitated all public-spirited en- 
deavors. Her growth took place under the 


watchful eye, often enough under the protect- 
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ing shield, of far-sighted, high-minded, and 
provident princes, so that necessary regula- 
tions for the healthful development of the 
city were never wanting. Moreover, this 
happened in a time when the experiences of 
other cities had induced a spirit of concern 
for the people’s welfare in hygienic and 
intellectual respects. Thus Berlin does not 
comprise such crowded barracks of misery as 
are found in London, Paris, Rome. The 
leading authorities never lose command or 
control of the situation. Large and well- 
distributed public parks form the lungs of 
the breathing monster. Prussia, as is well 
known, has developed into her present form, 
in spite of the poverty of her soil and her 
unfavorable geographical conditions, first 
and foremost by the agency of her govern- 
ment. From the very beginning the State, 
and, under its guidance and control, the mu- 
nicipal authorities, worked hand in hand in 
missions of public benefit. The most impor- 
tant of these has been the policy of the State, 
during the last fifteen years, of publicly insur- 
ing the poorer class of the population against 
sickness, accidents, old age, and invalidism. 
This is like a huge dam against the swelling 
of want. As to the city government, there is 
a well-appointed Board of Charities, Berlin 
being divided for that purpose into 230 “ poor 
districts.” Within certain limits of every dis- 
trict a committee, consisting only of voluntary 
members, but who are sworn into their office 
of honor by the municipal government. ad- 
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minister independently the necessary relief 
for the poor. Such relief is restricted to a 
minimum of subsistence, on the principle of not 
supporting laziness but of only checking star- 
vation. On the other hand, however, people 
without means receive out of the poor fund 
medical or legal help just as well as lodging 
and free burial. A large number of benefac- 
tors, called “ Stifter,” furnish homes for aged 
or sick persons of every rank. Hospitals 
always kept up to the standard open their 
doors to the poor without charge. Besides, 
the city, as mentioned above, has a multitude 
of legacies at its disposal for all sorts of 
charitable purposes. 

In the field of education State and city vie 
with each other in continually erecting new 
schools for the various needs of instruction. 
Clubs augment these facilities by lecture 
courses in special fields. 

The care of orphans is intrusted to the 
municipal authorities, under supervision of 
the State. In every one of those 240 poor dis- 
tricts there is a common orphanage board, 
consisting also of voluntary members. Ac- 
cording to circumstances the orphans are 
placed with families or in the large munici- 
pal orphan asylum. A few years ago an ad- 


ditional orphanage board was formed by vol- 


unteers extending over the whole city, in aid 
of orphans after they have left school, the 
mission of this board being to furnish for 
every orphan, in addition to his law-appointed 
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guardian, an adviser who shall guide him 
into a proper calling. The blind, the deaf 
and dumb, the epileptics, are also educated, 
brought up, guarded, and cared for at the 
expense of the State in cases where the fami- 
lies are destitute. For the blind, after they 
have left school, there exist municipal and 
State institutions in which they are prepared 
for a profession that will support them. Hand 
in hand with the other clubs there are those 
whose province it is to care for the blind, to 
help to find work or a home for them, where 
one or the other is wanting. 

Finally, mention may be made of the great 
municipal savings-bank, with its many sub- 
offices, where even the smallest amounts are 
accepted, and its counterpart, the municipal 
pawn-office, the witness of so many a bitter 
parting. 

A pronounced public spirit is manifested 
by the multitude of charitable institutions 
(the administration of nearly all of which 
has been assigned to the city), and of mutual 
benefit societies. The lodges of Freemasons 
likewise play an important part, although 
behind the scenes for the eye of the public. 
Probably most of our citizens belong to some 
mutual benefit association. 

At the side of these law-sanctioned and 
mutually benefiting institutions for the com- 
mon weal stands the shifting world of volun- 
tary charity. There is a conscious and clear 
distinction between such enterprises as only 
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seek to check an external need and those 
which desire to win souls for the eternal 
world, by showing something of love, the 
heart of that world. Hence they try to liber- 
ate from those cares that press men down in 
the dust, and to save them from the iron 
grasp of despair that threatens to crush them 
in its hold. These last works of love are 
comprised in the province of the “Inner 
Mission,” for it is necessary to do missionary 
work in the midst of Christendom to save 
from unbelief and sin. In both “camps ”— 
one must almost use this phrase, although in 
the past few years mutual confidence has 
visibly increased—the work goes on, aided 
by zeal, ingenuity, and wealth. Within this 
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ments devoted to branches of education, there 
are an employment office, a fund for selling 
sewing-machines to poor women on the install- 
ment plan, a pension and relief fund for the 
teachers and officials of the institute, a fund 
to advance money to women who wish to 
establish themselves independently in busi- 
ness, and legacies for remitting the slight ex 
penses for lessons in the different house 
schools. 

While women of the great middle class 
are mostly interested in these enterprises, 
the higher strata are engaged especially by 
the “ Vaterlandischer Frauenverein,” which 
stands under the direct supervision of the 
Empress, branching out through the whole 
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space only a few characteristic enterprises 
can be emphasized. 

An institution built on a large scale for the 
purpose of enlarging the compass of indus- 
trial activity for women is the wonderfully 
flourishing Lette House, so called after its 
foundress. It contains a commercial and indus- 
trial school for women ; a school for typesetters, 
with a complete printing establishment; a 
school for photographers, with instruction in 
drawing; a school for dressmaking and plain 
sewing ; a school for artistic fine sewing, espe- 
cially also for fine embroidery; a washing and 
ironing department; a restaurant for all pupils, 
with a cooking-school ; a school for housekeep- 
ing; lastly, a library. Besides these depart- 


country, and trying to relieve all kinds of diffi- 
culties by appropriate undertakings, but with 
the chief aim of preparing for times of war. 
This league finds its complement in the more 
technical direction of nursing the sick—in war 
times, the wounded—in the German Red Cross 
Society, which likewise spreads all over the 
country, but is uniformly managed by a cen- 
tral committee stationed at Berlin. In con- 
nection with the Red Cross are the Samaritan 
Clubs for assistance in accidents, societies 
of trained volunteer nurses, and others, all 
of which have a double equipment, so to 
speak, for times of war and of peace. There 
is also a Frauenverein for the nursing of the 
sick in the colonies. 

















These institutions, reaching beyond the 
limits of Berlin, are joined by a long list of 
societies whose field of activity is restricted 
to Berlin proper. Perhaps our first attention 
may be claimed by the so-called “ Frauen- 
hilfe,” maintaining in the city fourteen sta- 
tions, with from six to nine deaconesses each, 
for the nursing of sick people in their homes. 
Then follows the “ Evangelischer Kirchen- 
verein,” which in the course of not quite ten 
years has furnished Berlin with about forty- 
three new churches, partly by large subsidies 
to the congregations, partly by independent 
building e«terprises. Its chief achievement 
is the Emperor William Memorial Church, 
erected at_a total cost of over a million dollars. 
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For the relief of spiritual troubles, besides 
the Established Church, there is, in the first 
place, the City Mission, with its annual dis- 
bursement of forty to fifty thousand dollars. 
Its activity is very multifarious; many con- 
tend that it is too active. It ranges from 
kindergartens and house-evenings, sewing- 
schools and girls’ clubs, public meetings and 
prayer-meetings, to a system of house visits, 
branching out far and wide, by the city 
missionaries, and to an extended printing- 
house business. Secondary fields of its activ- 
ity are its labors among discharged prisoners 
and among fallen girls. Then there is the 
so-called “ Schrippenkirche ” (piece-of-bread- 
and-butter church)—a meeting of homeless 
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people on Sunday mornings, with a morning 


meal and a morning service. There is also a 
distribution of short sermons among Sunday 
workers in the streets. 

Care for the youth of Berlin is, in the first 
place, attended to by the “ Krippen” (man- 
gers or nurseries for infants), and then the 
kindergartens, where children between two 
and six years are taken for the day off the 
hands of mothers who are compelled to work 
out. School-children without home supervision 
find, during their free time, admittance and 
superintendence in the “Kinderhorte,” or 
children’s homes, the oldest children in man- 
ual-training schools and other “ Beschaf- 
tigungs-anstalten ;” some charitable women 
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have formed a “club for the protection of 
children” for the purpose of visiting those 
small children who are intrusted to the care 
of strangers. Children’s school kitchens have 
also been established. These appease the 
hunger of the poorer school-children whose 
homes are at a great distance from school. 
School-children in need of a recreation are 
furnished a four weeks’ outing in the country 
in “vacation colonies ;” perhaps 30,000 chil- 
dren every year enjoy that blessing. For girls, 
after they have left school, there are Girls’ 
and Sunday Clubs, a great number of “ Her- 
bergen ” (lodging-houses) and institutions for 
the education of servant-girls, with or with- 
out a religious aspect. For the boys there 
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are boys’ clubs, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, and numerous other associations 
for purely social or educational purposes. 
Our Y. M. C. A.’s are far behind the flour- 
ishing development in America. 

Berlin also comprises a goodly number of 
“ Herbergen zur Heimat” for the traveling 
population. They are always overcrowded, 
and, in addition, a number of trades-unions 
maintain besides their individual “ Gesellen- 
herbergen.” In this connection may be named 
the “ Volkskiichen,” or popular restaurants, 
of three or four decades’ standing, which, 
admirably organized and uniformly managed, 
offer in all quarters of the city excellent din- 
ners and suppers at from four to eight to the 
labor population, often working far away from 
their homes. During the last five years this 
work has been enlarged by the establishment 
of “Volkskoffeehallen,” or popular coffee- 
houses, which are self-supporting, having a 
very good run of customers. The _ public 
baths, furthermore, show a rapid growth. 
They are erected partly by the city, partly by 
associations, and they understand how to at- 
tract even the unaccustomed by their accom- 
modations. There exist two large asylums 


for the destitute and homeless, where they can 


gather together, those wrecks washed ashore 
by the tide of life in a greatcity. These are 
often half-grown girls sharing with their 
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recently born babes the rags in which their 
emaciated bodies totter along; thugs, whose 
strength is their fists; and cunning rogues 
with a pale, piercing flash in their half-closed 
eyes. The jetsam washed in of an evening 
here, floating in to sleep once more under a 
roof, makes of these places in the winter 
months profitable hunting-grounds for the 
police. Many of the guests find their liveli- 
hood at last under police supervision in the 
municipal workhouse, the inmates of which 
do the street-cleaning, besides many other 
things. Others of their own accord land in 
the workingmen’s colony, founded by an asso- 
ciation on the principle of voluntary applica- 
tion in order to re-establish there by their 
own work their wardrobe and muscles before 
venturing out anew on a voyage into public 
life. There is a similar colony for women 
which helps them to regain a respectable 
existence. There are, of course, “ Rettungs- 
anstalten,” or institutions of rescue for the 
endangered and neglected among the young, 
and the institutions for the prevention of 
falling into vice. There are also “ Erzie- 
hungshauser,” disciplinary establishments for 
girls in danger of falling into vice. Then there 
is the “ Magdalenenstift,” with its additional 
“homestead ” erected within the last few 
years, an institution which admits and succors 
fallen girls during the hard time when they, 
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in consequence of their fall, have to pass 
through “ woman’s travail” without home or 
husband. 

The public-spirited building associations 
bring us to an entirely different field of vicis- 
situdes in a large city. These associations, 
incorporated under various statutes and by- 
laws, and now assisted by loans from the 
large means of the municipal insurance funds 
for the aged and the invalid, aim to put an end 
to the urban-gypsy life—the continuous mov- 
ing from place to place—by furnishing their 
members with a permanent lodging in the city 
or a little home in the suburbs. The first 
among municipal questions with which the pub- 
lic is occupied is how to satisfy this longing 
for a settled family residence, for a “home 
of our own,” although the difficulty is less 
here than, for example, in London. Nothing 
is a better safeguard against certain rov- 
ing habits of “the bird on the bough” 
(from which the Social Democratic movement 
draws some of its strength) than the set- 
tling down in the possession of a home. To 
be sure, those who seriously concern them- 
selves with this question strive for far other 
goals than can be reached at present. Only 
inventions in the field of power-development 
and of means of transportation will adequately 
realize such hoped-for benefits. By depopu- 
lating those deserts of masonry called capitals, 
they may enable mankind to build again their 
homes on the same place where their cradles 
Stood, in the midst of swelling, budding na- 


ture. But until then we snall always need 
still more of such places, which are meant to 
restore that which in the capital is ruined 
more quickly than elsewhere; I mean hospi- 
tals and sanitariums of all kinds. The start 
here was made by sick funds established by 
laws of the State for erecting “convalescent 
houses ” for their sick on a large scale. because 
they could thereby disburden their coffers all 
the quicker. Afterwards the city built a num- 
ber of just such homesteads in the wooded 
quarters of the neighborhood for the needy 
and uninsured sick. One society with a large 
membership founds sanitariums for destitute 
consumptives after the fact has been estab- 
lished that simply a dust-free air, not necessarily 
of a higher altitude, is the best remedy. A 
whole ring of such institutions is forming 
around the city at the outermost circle beyond 
the residential suburbs. Within the city, 
through the network of streets, there is a 
circle of “sanitary posts” and “accident 
stations ” where there are always physicians 
with the necessary personal and material aid 
on hand for immediate relief in sudden cases. 
Besides the large municipal and State hos- 
pitals mentioned above, these posts also care 
for patients. The Deaconess houses and 
two Catholic hospitals also admit patients. 
These houses of a religious character, which 
are of moderate dimensions, are pervaded by 
a rather more pronounced home air. The 
caretaking is not satisfied by the mere tech- 
nical claims of physical hygiene, but aims to 
315 
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meet spiritual difficulties 
at the same time. It is 
executed not only with 
the hands but with the 
heart. Here the “Sis- 
ters of Mercy” are edu- 
cated, who afterwards, 
as far as they are not 
needed in the “mother 
house,” are much sought 
for by communities and 
institutions for the multi- 
farious services of Chris- 
tian charity. One por- 
tion of them find ser- 
vice in those “ Empress 
stations,” as they are 
called by the people, 
which, as  has_ been 
stated, were erected by 
the “Frauenhilfe.” A 
much larger portion, 
however, serve in church communities, every 
one of which perhaps employs by this time at 
least two “community sisters,” besides its 
minister, in a regular system of caring for the 
community. They remain from early till late, 
often day and night, in the homes of the 
poor and of the lower classes, at the bedside 
of the sick, tending to the children as well as 
to their sick mothers. Or they hunt up the 
poor too proud to beg, and go after the 
young in peril. They gather the children in 
afternoon lessons in mending-schools, the 
old people in the evening in reading circles, 
the girls on Sundays in cheery meetings. 
They preach by their deeds, preach where 
the solemn word can find no audience; they 
stretch the electric wires between the houses 
of comfort and the corners of misery, and 
take satisfaction that the word passes from one 
to the other andis heard. One thing as yet is 
lacking in almost all church communities— 
the influence of the church as a center about 
the communal institutions, the nursing of a 
mutually protective spirit, and the working 
of charity, all of which, under the stress of 
modern conditions, have been recognized 
again as belonging to the fundamental func- 
tions in the life of a Christian community. 
The blessed success of the intelligent activity 
of the Deaconesses is the best and all-con- 
vincing evidence for the necessity of com- 
plementing the service of the faith in words 
by the service of charity in deeds. The 
immense and disjointed malformity of activity 
among the societies begins to call for an 
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organic arrangement in the sphere of com- 
munistic enterprises, in which by this time 
nearly everybody is in a certain measure en- 
gaged actively or passively. Propositions 
and schemes for such an arrangement are 
not wanting. One of them, and that which 
probably will most quickly be put through, 
aims to subordinate and incorporate into 
the church life all those enterprises which by 
their nature are suited to it. To be sure, 
there is need of still other work, and on a 
larger scale. The Christian love of brother- 
hood will not be allowed to stop at the res- 
cue-work in single cases, but will have to 
endeavor to take such measures within the 
life of the community as will better protect 
and elevate the individual and be better 
suited to the modern conditions of “ Erwerb” 
(wage-earning) and intercourse than those 
measures of the present time. It belongs to 
the character of our city both to engage in 
multifarious activity to stem the tide of the 
apparent needs and also to think out meth- 
ods of centralizing charity work itself. It is 
enough that there is a conviction of the 
needfulness of reforms. When that altruism 
which cannot look upon troubles that can be 
relieved is aroused to a yet more active life, 
it will not be lacking in wisdom to find the 
right means, not only for the cure of its vic- 
tims, but also for the 
causes. 

May a later observer be permitted, after 
all these hopes of the future in some way 
have become realities of the present, to present 
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pictures from Germany’s capital clearer, more 
uniform, and more transparent than are offered 
by this sketch ! 
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Then will the capital be called, not only 
“ The abode of activity,” but also “ The abode 
of peace.” 


An Ancient Hanseatic Town 
By Walter Hyams 


HERE is hardly a more interesting 

chapter in history than that which 

relates to the trading alliance or 
association known as the Hanseatic League, 
one of the most remarkable confederations 
the world has ever seen, which flourished 
during the Middle Ages. Neither the exact 
circumstances out of which it grew nor the 
date of its origin is positively known, but it 
certainly may be referred, in point of time, 
to the middle of the thirteenth century. 

, The first impulse to mercantile union can 
be attributed to the dangers of traveling dur- 
ing that period. 

In those days, when navigation was still 
imperfect, and when the seas were infested 
with pirates, it was necessary to creep cau- 
tiously along the coast and avoid as much as 
possible the open sea. To increase their 
powers of resistance, it was customary for mer- 
chants to undertake their voyages in larger 
or smaller companies. Moreover, the state of 
trade frequently required a long stay, and the 
depositing of goods in the meantime in the 
care of strangers. This gradually led to the 
acquiring of common possessions abroad, 
such as lodgings, storehouses, etc. 

This common depot, or factory as it is 
often called, became the central point of the 
Union or Hansa thus formed by the mer- 
chants. At its head stood the elders, whose 
functions were to administer justice and pre- 
side at all general discussions as to its rela- 
tions to the natives of the country. 

It was by means of these orderly unions 
that the German merchants obtained valuable 
concessions, chiefly in trade and taxes, from 
the people among whom they sojourned. 

In 1255 more than seventy cities, at the 
head of which were Worms and Mentz, 
joined with the Archbishops of Mentz and 
Cologne in a league, the object of which was 
to resist the tyrannical proceedings of the 
nobility, who had begun to envy their rising 
wealth, and to maintain a safe intercourse by 
land between Lubeck and Hamburg, and the 





establishment of some sort of law and police. 

This incidentally recalls to my mind that in 
the University of Upsala, near Stockholm, is 
a copy of an interesting proclamation issued 
by the magistrates of Lubeck, dated 1304, 
announcing that they used the same mint 
and the same coins used by the citizens of 
Hamburg, and that they maintained at their 
own expense “ thirty-two ” horsemen and the 
magistrates of Hamburg “eight” horse- 
men, for the protection of merchandise going 
by land between the two cities, and stating the 
sums charged for their escort, in proportion to 
the amount to be transported. 

The true purpose of the Hansa, and espe- 
cially of the Baltic towns, was to conduct the 
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commerce between the east and west of Eu- 
rope; but the hostility of the Scandinavian 
countries prevented, to some extent, the suc- 
cessful carrying out of these plans, and so 
from an early period the League stood in a 
position of watchful hostility towards those 
countries. 

It was the careful maintenance of this 
watch over the Baltic that gave Lubeck its 
position in the League, and also gave the 
League its political as well as its mercantile 
power. 

For many years the relations between the 
Hanseatic merchants and the Danes were 
anything but cordial, and later they became 
those of open hostility. The Danes were the 
only serious rivals the Hansa had, as Denmark 
had, as now, control of the Sound and the Great 
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Belts, besides holding possessions in the south 
of Sweden, off whose shores the great herring 
industry, one of the principal sources of wealth 
to the League, were in those days carried on. 

The Baltic Hansa towns were greatly op- 
pressed in their commerce by the additional 
dues which Denmark had imposed upon all 
ships passing the Sound, and in order to 
strengthen themselves they entered into an as- 
sociation for the purpose of mutual defense. 

It then comprised from sixty to eighty 
cities, which were divided into four classes. 
Lubeck was at the head of the first class, and 
had under it Hamburg, Wismar, Bremen, 
etc. Cologne was at the head of the second 
class, with twenty-nine towns under it. Bruns- 
wick was at the head of the third class, con- 
sisting of thirteen towns. Dantzic was at the 
head of the fourth class, 
having under it eight towns 
in its vicinity, and several 
scattered in more remote sec- 
tions. 

The supreme authority of 
the League was vested in 
the deputies of the different 
cities assembled in congress. 
In it they discussed all their 
measures, decided upon the 
sums each city should con- 
tribute to the national fund, 
and upon all questions that 
arose between the League 
and other powers as well as 
among the members them- 
selves. 

They met, on an average, 
once every three years, or 
when occasion required it. 
The place for the meeting 
of the congress was usually 
Lubeck, which was consid- 
ered the capital of the 
League, and there its ar- 
chives were kept. It was a 
standing rule of the League 
that no city should be ad- 
mitted into it that was not a 
seaport or on a navigable 
river or did not keep the 
keys of its own gates. 

The league between Ham- 
burg and Lubeck is believed 
to be the origin of the 
Hansa, as the real impor 
tance of these cities is to be 
dated from their union with 
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the League. Just when the alliance in ques- 
tion was established is not definitely known, 
but the more general opinion seems to be 


that it dates from the year 1235. 
The most important German mercantile 
settlements were founded in Wisby, London, 


Novgorod, Bergen, and Bruges. Wisby was 
the central point of the Baltic trade; the 
others represent the four extreme points of 
North German commerce. 


Wisby differed from the other settlements 
in the fact that the Germans there were not 
merchants making a temporary visit, but were 
real settlers living side by side with the native 
population. This station was also the chief 
depot for the trade with Russia. 

Wisby is in the island of Gotland, which 
is the largest outlying possession of Sweden, 
and is situated in the Baltic Sea, 130 miles 
south of Stockholm, from whence the voyage 
takes about twelve hours, half of which is 
spent going between the pretty islands of 
Fake Malar or Saltsea. 

Gotland has, including the town of Wisby, 
several harbors: on the east coast, Slite, an 
excellent naval port, and Rone; on the west 
coast, Klinte, Burgsvik ; and on the northward, 
Farésund. The principal place in the inner 
country is the village of Hemse, where the 


quaint, old-fashioned, narrow-gauge railway 
of Wisby has its terminus. Gotland has a 
Governor and a Bishop of its own. 

The climate is extremely mild, and the sum- 
mer’s heat is never oppressive, the island 
being surrounded by the Baltic. Rain falls 
so sparingly that the tillage often suffers from 
it. The island reposes on limestone, whence 
the best limestone in the north is broken; 
the value of which as a building material 
is shown by almost one hundred churches 
nearly a thousand years old, which stand 
to-day as monuments of the past glory of the 
history of Wisby. 

The streets are narrow, hilly, and crooked, 
winding here and there under vaults; and 
everywhere rise mighty masses of Hanseatic 
buildings. Everything is adapted to give the 
town an antique appearance, and with a slight 
effort of the imagination one can easily dream 
one’s self back into the Middle Ages. 

The town is still surrounded by the old 
wall, one of the most interesting antiquities 
in the North. It is here and there somewhat 
decayed and fallen to pieces, having resisted 
the storms of more than seven centuries. 
You enter the town through three gates of 
considerable size, one from the north, one 
from the south, and one from the east. 

Over the wall rise numerous towers of vari- 
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ous sizes. The number of grounded towers 
is twenty-eight, and between them were 
nearly twenty saddle-towers, of which only 
nine remain. Of these towers the most re- 
markable are the “ Silverhattan ” and “ Jung- 
frutornet ”—so called after the legend that a 
young girl, being in love with the young king 
Waldemar Atterdag of Denmark, treasonably 
admitted him into the town. It is unneces- 
sary to say that she did not elicit any applause 
for her action, but was walled in alive by her 
infuriated townspeople. The tower to this 
day is known as the Virgin Tower. Within 
the walls the town contains old ruins of 
churches partly annexed to monasteries be- 
longing to the different nations that lived in 
Wisby during the age of its grandeur. 

Waldemar III., who ascended the Danish 
throne in 1340, devoted the early part of his 
reign to the recovery of the lands which Den- 
mark had lost during the recent troubles. In 
1361 he sailed to Gotland, and surprised and 
captured the town of Wisby. The inhabitants, 
unprepared and unarmed, were unable to offer 
much resistance, and according to history it 
was a “terribly bloody fight that raged out- 
side the walls of Wisby,” the site of which 
to this day is marked by a cross on the spot 
where eighteen hundred Gotlanders fell: 
“ ANTE PORTAS WISBY IN MANIBUS DA- 
NORUM CECIDERUNT GUTENSES ”—runs the 
inscription. (Before the Gates of Wisby the 
Goths fell under the hands of the Danes.) 

As was the custom among the conquerors 
of olden days, Waldemar, it is said, entered 
the city, not by the gates that had been for- 
cibly taken, but by a breach he especially 
had made for this purpose in the town walls. 
In substantiation of this, the gap, too, is 
shown to this day. Success seemed at first 
to incline to his arms. Finally he was com- 
pletely defeated by the forces of the League 
and its allies, and was even obliged to fly 
from his kingdom. At length the regents to 
whom the government of Denmark had been 
intrusted during the absence of the monarch 
concluded a peace with the League under 
conditions dictated by the latter. 

At the north part of the town is the Church 
of St. Nicholas, which was the monastery 
church of the Dominicans. It was built in the 
year 1240, and is considered one of the most 
splendid of the ruins of the North. Originally 
built in the Roman style, it was afterwards 
altered in several parts, and is now divided 
lengthwise into three naves, with ten square 
pillars. High up on the western gable are 
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two rosette-like excavations, in which, accord- 
ing to tradition, there were placed two mighty 
carbuncles which shone as a_beacon-light, 
and were used as such. These jewels were 
torn from their places and carried off by 
Waldemar, to his own misfortune it is said. 
The Gotland mariner still avers that on cer- 
tain clear nights he can see the great car- 
buncles gleaming from out the deep. 

The All Saints’ Church, in its neighborhood, 
is of construction peculiar to the North. It 
consists of an octagonal building in two stories, 
one above the other, with a choir common to 
both. In the lower part, in Roman style, the 
vault is supported by four pillars. The upper 
part, in the older Gothic style, has also four 
pillars. A narrow primitive staircase reaches 
to the top, and, after scrambling in an ap- 
parently undignified manner through a small 
but decidedly unsymmetrical opening, a splen- 
did view of land and sea may be obtained. 

St. Clemens, a little further on, was built 
in the first half of the thirteenth century, in 
later Roman style, and is now much decayed. 
It is a long building; its vault was formerly 
supported by four pillars in two rows, although 
at present one on each side is all that remains. 
This church was ruined in 1525 by the Lubeck 
troops. 

The finest of all the church ruins of Wisby 
is unquestionably St. Catherine. Built about 
1233, it was the monastery church of the 
Franciscans. It is situated near the market- 
place, and owes its name to Catherine of 
Alexandria, its patroness. Its length is 57.4m., 
the breadth 17m. It consists of an oblong 
building with twelve octagonal pillars in two 
rows and a pentagonal choir. Originally 
built in Roman style, it has been at several 
times altered to the Gothic. The roof has 
disappeared ; only the airy arches remain. 
The inner part is of exquisite beauty. On 
the walls and round the windows winds the 
ivy, and when the sun casts its rays the color- 
ing is magnificent, which is still more the case 
at full moonshine. 

Frequently societies from the Continent 
go here for a short stay; and while Wisby 
might seem to the foreigner appropriate for 
anything except picnics, the sacredness of 
the buildings themselves seems to be for- 
gotten by the hilarious excursionists, as on 
the evening of my visit I witnessed a dra- 
matic presentation of “Carmen” in St. Cather- 
ine! I am sure productions of this kind 
do not help to heighten the literary rep- 
utation of communities. The title was my 
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Erected in the fifteenth century, and in excellent condition. The business 
is still carried on by the direct descendants of the original owners. 


only clue to the opera, but, in all justice to my 
hosts, I must admit that the arrangements of 
the lanterns and decorations were effective, 
and that it was a weird but interesting sight. 
The old keeper, more inspired by pecuniary 
than sentimental arguments, does not enter a 
very emphatic protest. 

Only one of the former churches of Wisby 
is still kept in repair—that_of St. Maria, the 


present cathedral. It is one of 
the most important churches from 
the Middle Ages in Sweden; built 
in Roman style, with the half- 
circle dominating in the vaults, 
portals, and windows. The win- 
dows are a mixture of Roman and 
Gothic style. A few years ago 
it was restored, and to-day it is 
in a splendid condition. The 
Church of St. Olaf stands at the 
entrance of a park called “ The 
Bathing-Friends’ Garden ;” it was 
built in 1100 by the Danish King 
Eric Ejegod and consecrated to 
the Apostle of Gotland; this and 
Olaf the Holy are much ruined. 

St. Drotten, or the Holy Trin- 
ity Church, situated in St. Hans 
Street, was built in the first half 
of the thirteenth century, in the 
later Romanstyle. It has a square 
tower of considerable length and 
breadth. This church is also 
named the Northern Sister 
Church, and derives its name from 
two philanthropic sisters, who 
each built a house of worship as 
a gift to Wisby; the Southern 
Sister Church, or St. Lars, built 
in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, is one of the oldest churches 
in Wisby, and almost the only 
cross church of Gotland. This 
church has a pretty tower at the 
west, and within the walls there 
are mysterious galleries and sub- 
terranean passages for proces- 
sions. 

Of St. Peter remains only a 
wall in the vicinity of St. Hans, 
whereof very little is left. Of St. 
Gertrud only a part of the wall is 
left. There were also formerly 
the Russian Church, St. Jacob, 
St. Michel, and the Castle Church 
of Wisborg, but very small traces 
are left of them now. In the 
north, outside the town, is St. Goran (George), 
built about 1200; and in the southern part of 
the town there are still some remains of the 
grand Castle of Wisborg. 

The exploits of the brave sea hero, Sverin 
Norrby, the Danish king’s commander in the 
Castle of Wisborg, are to this day retold in 
the beautiful folk-lore tales and songs of 
Scandinavia. : 
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Among the most remarkable buildings of 
the town are several Hanseatic houses; the 
Pharmacy in the Strandgatan, one of the best 
preserved; the Burmeister’s house, in the 
same street, built in 1661, with an old dining- 
room, paintings on ceilings and walls, and an 
old fireplace. One gable of the house is 
completely covered with ivy. 

The Museum of Antiquities gives an insight 
into Gotland’s cultural development from the 
oldest to the present time; some of the ex- 
hibits are of great interest. Among them are 
excavations of stone from the bronze and iron 
ages; ecclesiastical objects principally from the 
Middle Ages, partly brought from some of Got- 
land’s churches, as, for instance, altar-shrines, 
crucifixes, pictures of saints, bench ornamenta- 
tions, shrines, window-paintings, fonts, rosa- 
ries, scents; implements for the chase and 
agriculture, former wearing apparel, embroi- 
deries, Gobelins, household articles of wood, 
tin, clay, faience, china, and glass, furniture 
from different ages, a collection of pictures, 
articles of ornament, coins, arms, and torture 
implements. 


There are in Wisby many walks. The 


principal one, leading from the harbor along 
the seashore, is called Strandwagens on its 
other side it is bounded by the wall surround- 


ing the town. It is said that this walk reminds 
one of Nizza; a high Russian functionary 
found a great resemblance in some parts of it 
to those of the Holy City. 

From the Strandwaigen you come to the 
Studentalleen, a very wide and delightful 
promenade, which leads to the Botanical 
Gardens, where, among other interesting 
things, is a rich collection of pine-trees from 
every part of the world. Outside the north 
wall are the Gravarne or ditches—formerly 
the moats, but now used as a walk. South- 
erly, at some distance, lies Wisborg’s Slatt, 
where the infantry regiment of Gotland have 
their encampment. Still farther off is the 
magnificent royal residence Fridhem, an 
idyllic spot, where the late Swedish Princess 
Eugenie spent many summers. It is now oc- 
cupied by Prince Bernadotte. 

In the neighborhood is a picturesque cliff 
called the Hégklint, which rises very steeply 
from the sea. A staircase leads down to a 
pretty terrace in the cliff and to a grotto 
called Getsvalten. From the Hégklint leads 
avery romantic narrow path to a peculiar 
part of the beach called the Réfvar Liljas Hala 
(the cave of the robber Lilja). A little further 
isa high tower called Jacobsberg,{from which 
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a great number of the ninety churches of Got- 
land can be seen. 

There is an old legend that the town of 
Winertha, whose site has long since disap- 
peared (due, it is said, to the encroachment of 
the Baltic), can be seen only from this tower 
when it rises from the waves. It is fabled that it 
was destroyed because of the sins of the inhab- 
itants, who had grown proud and disdainful. 
On fine and calm days mariners can, it is 
said, behold the city, with its silver ramparts, 
its marble columns, its stirring, richly dressed 
population, leading, beneath the ocean, the life 
which they led while their city was still on firm 
ground. Every Good Friday this splendid 
city, with its fortresses, castles, and churches, 
is permitted to rise and sun itself in the day- 
light, to be again submerged on Easter Day. 

Northward from the town is the Galgberg 
(the gallows), with three pillars, and a little to 
the lett of this is another cave called Réfvar- 
halan (the robbers’ cave), after the legend of 
an abode for pirates. 

There are yet many other remarkable things 
worth mentioning, but what this article can- 
not sufficiently express is the quaint character 
pervading the whole of Wisby. 

There is to be seen in the Royal Museum 
at Stockholm a magnificent collection of gold 
and silver arm-rings from Gotland, and on 
the island of Stora Carlso, four miles south of 
Wisby, traces have been found of the cave 
inhabitants. 

There are many more testimonies to the 
ancient wealth and commercial importance of 
the island of Gotland, among them the amount 
of Roman, Byzantine, Anglo-Saxon, and Ger- 
man coins still found on its soil, as also the 
number of ruined churches, most of them of 
great size and of architectural beauty, dotted 
over its area. 

To this day the island, impoverished and 
depopulated, owns a church to every six hun- 
edred persons. The churches, it is true, have 
fallen into sad decay, but yet remain to testify 
to the island’s glorious past. 


To return to the League whose remarkable 
achievements have not yet faded from our 
memory, I beg to say, in conclusion, a few 
words more. By the sixteenth century its 
officers had so far advanced in statecraft, and 
the League itself had acquired so much politi- 
cal influence, that it was able to depose the 
King of Denmark (Christian II.) and bestow 
not only his crown but also ‘that of Sweden 
upon candidates of its own selection, 
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The civilization which had been at first 
confined to the cities connected with the 
League gradually spread over the surrounding 
country. Feudal anarchy was everywhere 
superseded by a system of law and order; 
doctrines of education were universally prom- 
ulgated, and the authority of government was 
firmly established. 

The inhabitants of the surrounding country, 
having learned to appreciate the advantages 
derived from commerce and education, began 
preparations for the carrying out of similar 
measures; and, in addition to these circum- 
stances, the different cities, in their struggle 
for commercial supremacy, became daily more 
and more opposed to one another, and so 
hastened the dissolution of the League. 

The discovery of America and of the sea 
route to India struck the severest blow to the 
Hansa, by diverting the stream of commerce 
from the Baltic to the Atlantic shores of Eu- 
rope; and towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century the herring ceased to enter the Baltic 
in such large quantities as before, but began 
to direct their course instead to off the coasts 
of Holland. 
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From the middle of the fifteenth century 
the power of the confederacy, though still 
very formidable, began to decline. This was 
not owing to the fault of the leaders in any 
way, but to the natural progress of that im- 
provement they had done so much to promote. 
The fall of the great confederacy was, there- 
fore, a consequence of the improved state of 
society, and the development of the commer- 
cial spirit in the different nations of Europe. 

It is indeed significant that never once in 
the splendid career of its history did it draw 
the sword aggressively, or even against its 
own members. Its ships were designated in 
its acts as peace ships (Friedenschiffe), and its 
fortresses were known as peace burgs (Frie- 
denburgen). 

For more than four centuries this combina- 
tion was a most important factor not only in 
the commercial progress but also in the 
political affairs of Europe. It had been dur- 
ing the greater part of that period a recog- 
nized power. It had aided in creating, as in 
dethroning, many kings and princes, and the 
echoes of its greatness remain only as a 
memory. 
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I1I].—Travel in America in the Nineteenth Century 
By Chauncey M. Depew 


As Interviewed by 


MERICANS, even in the colonial 
A days, were great travelers, consider- 
ing their opportunities and the meth- 
ods that had to be employed. On foot or 
on horseback was pretty nearly the only 
method then. But, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties, the journeys taken were great and 
not infrequent. Massachusetts knew the 
Carolinas and the intervening colonies, and > 
vice versa. The war of the Revolution in- 
creased the disposition of Americans to get 
about and see what was beyond the individ- 
ual horizon. This taste for travel was in- 
dulged in though there were no carriage roads 
worthy of the name; and it is not saying too 
much, perhaps, to venture the suggestion that 
the ability to overcome distances without or- 
dinary conveniences had much to do with the 
success of the contest for political liberty. 
But the taste fer travel was increased a hun. 
dred-fold after the success of the Revolution, 
and the necessity for the widely separated 
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States on the Atlantic seaboard to be repre- 
sented, first in New York, then in Philadel- 
phia, and later in Washington. Merely 
political reasons, however, had, though as 
great as stated, an inconsiderable influence on 
the taste and the necessity for travel compared 
with that when the adventurers of the “old” 
States crossed the Alleghanies and began to 
found new commonwealths on the frontier 
which is now considered to be in the middle 
of the country only by a geographical nomen- 
clature which has ceased to be descriptive. 
In the days just at the dawning of this 
century the people in Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Tennessee were dependent almost entirely on 
the Eastern States for manufactured goods, 
and they could pay for these necessities only 
with natural products, marketed in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia on the one side, and in New 
Orleans on the other. It therefore came 
about that there was constant travel between 
this frontier and these very distant seaports, 
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The usual method for passengers was on foot, 
on horseback, or by flatboats on the Ohio 
and Mississippi and the tributaries of these 
great rivers. A merchant in Philadelphia 
would send his goods, partly by wagons and 
packs, to the Ohio River at Pittsburg, thence 
by water to Limestone, and then again by 
pack and wagon to Lexington in Kentucky— 
Lexington being in 1802 the metropolis and 
the commercial emporium of the district now 
embraced in Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, 
and Ohio. This journey varied, according to 
the weather and the state of the water in the 
rivers, from thirty to forty-five days. It is 
now easily done in thirty hours. 

The going to and fro from the East to the 
West and the North to the South continued 
to grow in volume for a quarter of a century 
or more without any notable improvement 
in the methods of transportation. It is true 
the steamboat was introduced, but the Ohio 
River was not a satisfactory highway for 
boats even of the lightest draught, and the dif- 
ficulties of navigation provoked John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke to say in Congress that 
the Ohio was a mighty estuary of the sea, 
“dry one half of the year and frozen the other 
half.” But the sarcasm of the witty Virginian 
had no effect on the course of travel, which 
continued to be to those fertile sections where 
land was cheap and opportunity was free. 
In those districts the breeding of horses even 
in these early days was done with skill, and 
a fifteen-hand horse was produced that could 
do his forty-five miles a day over roads 
unworthy of the name for months at a time. 
And in this way journeys were performed of 
fifteen and eighteen hundred miles without 
more ado than people now go the same dis- 
tances, when forty-five miles an hour is not 
unusual on our better railways. 

In 1817 there traveled through this country 
an Englishman named Birkbeck, who finally 
settled in Indiana. When he was on the 
road between Philadelphia and Pittsburg he 
made this record in his diary : 


They are great travelers, and, in general, better 
acquainted with the vast expanse of country 
spreading over their eighteen States (of which 
Virginia alone nearly equals Great Britain in 
extent) than the English with their little island. 
They are also a migrating people, and even when 
in prosperous circumstances can contemplate a 
change in situation which, under our old estab- 
lishments and fixed habits, none but the most 
enterprising would venture upon when urged by 
adversity. To give an idea of the internal move- 
ments of this vast hive, about twelve thousand 
wagons passed between Baltimore and Philadel- 
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phia in the last year, with from four to six horses, 
carrying from thirty-five to forty hundred-weight. 
Add to these the numerous stages loaded to the 
utmost, and the innumerable travelers on horse- 
back, on foot, and in light wagons, and you have 
before you a scene of bustle and business, extend- 
ing over a space of three hundred miles (from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg), which is truly wonderful. 


This is a feature of travel in America up 
to the introduction and development of rail- 
roads, which did not amount to much for 
many years after 1830, when Peter Cooper 
built his first locomotive in America and 
George Stevenson got his first serious back- 
ing for a line in England. But from the in- 
troducing of railways in America till now the 
change has been enormous. With the dis- 
position of Americans to embrace with too 
much earnestness, perhaps, a new practical 
idea, the railways were developed with a 
rapidity which prevented the builders from 
realizing that there were other highways, the 
common roads, for instance, which were neg- 
lected as unnecessary. Now the place which 
cannot be reached by a railroad or some ves- 
sel propelled by steam is remote indeed, and 
the forty-five miles a day of the early years 
of the century has permanently given place 
to forty-five and even sixty miles an hour as a 
regular thing in the best trains of our best 
roads. 

As to the development of the future Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, President of the New 
York Central, is a good authority. In an ad- 
dress delivered some months ago to the rail- 
way employees of the system of which he is 
President, Mr. Depew spoke of the enormous 
increase in the commerce of the railways and 
the marvelous decrease in the cost of carry- 
ing the products of one part of the country to 
another. His figures showed that the rail- 
ways of the United States, in their yearly 
transportation of freight, approach the colos- 
sal figures of the ocean commerce of the world ; 
and while year by year this enormous traffic 
has been increasing, the cost of carrying 
these products has steadily decreased, until 
now it amounts on the average to only a 
fraction of one cent per ton for each mile of 
haulage. 

Mr. Depew did not speak of the passenger 
transportation, of its vast increase, and of the 
effect of universal traveling upon the Ameri- 
can people, because that was a phase of rail- 
way development which did not relate to the 
subject which he intended to discuss with the 
conductors and brakemen and engineers and 
others whom he was addressing. 
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But in a recent conversation Mr. Depew 
spoke at some length and very interestingly 
upon this subject. There hung upon the wall, 
just behind his desk, a large photograph of 
the first passenger locomotive and railway 
train used for daily service in the United 
States; and beneath it was another photo- 
graph of the locomotive engine No. 999, 
which was exhibited at the World’s Fair, and 
which made the phenomenal record of haul- 
ing an ordinary passenger train for a brief 
distance at a rate of about 100 miles an hour. 

«« Those two photographs,” said Mr. Depew, 
“represent or suggest the entire development 
of railway passenger travel in the United 
States. They suggest it in many ways. That 
queer-looking engine, which was called the 
De Witt Clinton, is a rude, unsightly machine, 
which nevertheless did its work very well. It 
hauled, as can be seen from the photograph, 
three coaches which were nothing but ordi- 
nary stage-coaches set upon trucks suitable 
to run upon railway tracks. These coaches 
were able to carry about twenty passengers, 
and the little engine hauled them from Utica 
to Schenectady, seventeen miles, in a little 
over an hour’s time. They were uncomforta- 


ble, the inconveniences occasioned by the 
burning of wood were very great, and yet this 
little railway train was the first of the great 


carriers of the United States. 

“ Now see what Locomotive 999 is and what 
itcan do. It is a marvel of mechanical con- 
struction. Itcan attain very high speed. It 
can draw a train with ease at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour for long distances, and a train 
containing over four hundred passengers. Its 
perfection of construction, the vast advances 
made in engineering and in economy-produc- 
ing devices, make it possible for a single en- 
gine like that to haul a great number of pas- 
sengers, and for that reason the expense for 
travel has been decreased, while the comforts 
of travel have reached the highest possible 
point. Now these two engines and the trains 
which they were and are able to draw illus- 
trate vividly what the railways have done in 
the way of making the Ame*'can people the 
greatest travelers in the world. That, to be 
sure, is not the only reason. All other civil- 
ized nations have railways, but their people 
do not patronize them as Americans do. The 
Americans are natural travelers. The ties of 
home do not bind them to a locality as is the 
case in other countries. That is one of the 
reasons why the great West was so quickly 
and magnificently peopled. Moreover, the 
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impulse of the vast majority of the American 
people, when they have leisure or a little 
money for recreation, is to go somewhere ; and 
in addition to that, the vast extent and com- 
plication of the business interests of the 
United States make travel for business pur- 
poses one of the features of our business life. 

“ Besides that, the enormous facilities given 
by the railways which diverge from all the 
great popular centers to the suburban dis- 
tricts have made hundreds of thousands of 
Americans daily travelers all the way from 
ten to sixty miles.” 

Mr. Depew was asked if, in his view, the 
limit of passenger traffic had been reached, 
or whether we were to expect a constantly in. 
creasing disposition on the part of the Amer- 
ican people to use railway trains. 

“In one sense I think it may be said that 
we have reached the limit of passenger travel. 
Almost everybody does travel nowadays, more 
or less, and the increase in travel hereafter 
will simply be the result of increase of popu- 
lation, or perhaps the extension of the rail- 
ways. More people will travel, of course, 
but it will simply be because there will be 
more people each year to do that. I ought 
perhaps to say that in the past three or four 
years there has been a falling off in railway 
passenger travel all over the country, but it 
has been due to necessity rather than disposi- 
tion. The business stagnation, the hard times, 
the necessity for the curtailment of expenses 
by merchants—all these things have caused a 
great falling off in passenger traffic. But 
that is only temporary. It is not due to the 
fact that the people no longer care to travel. 
As soon as business revives we shall find pas- 
senger traffic as great as ever.” 

Mr. Depew was then asked ue there 
had been any recent tendencies which seemed 
to check business travel. 

“Yes, a very decided change in that re- 
spect has been going on within the past three 
or four years. Let me illustrate by an expe- 
rience which I had yesterday. I met an old 
business friend who was in the habit of com- 
ing to New York from his distant home two 
or three times a month in the interest of his 
business. He told me that he no longer did 
so. He said that he found that he was able 
to carry on his business in New York by 
means of the telephone, which he used an 
hour or two every day, and which answered 
every purpose for direct face-to-face conver- 
sation. He pays for his telephone several 
hundred dollars a year—probably not more 
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than his railway fares would cost him; but he 
saves four or five days’ time every month. 

“ Our merchants have found out that it is 
possible thus to carry on business directly, 
almost as though face to face, by the use of 
the telephone, so that a majority of business 
transactions which do not require personal 
action, the signing of contracts, or personal 
inspection, may be now carried on almost as 
well over the telephone as by personal inter- 
views. That, I think, is going more and more 
to lessen purely business travel. In the old 
days the country merchant felt obliged to 
come two or three times a year to New York, 
and the merchant who lived nearer to come 
perhaps once or twice a month, or even 
oftener. Now, unless he wants recreation 
and a pleasant trip for his family, it is no 
longer necessary to do that; and I think all the 
railways in the United States have noticed a 
falling off of purely business travel due en- 
tirely to the telephone. The telegraph never 
curtailed railway travel. If anything, it in- 
creased it, just as letter correspondence did; 
but the telephone is practically a personal in- 
terview. It is immediate, on the spot, and in 
that respect differs from the telegraph or the 
mails. With this exception I have no doubt 
that the general propensity of the American 
people to travel will continue; and it may be 
that the business man will take longer or 
more frequent excursions, now that he does 
not find it necessary to travel for business 
reasons, than he did when a railway trip was 
taken purely for business advantage.” 

Mr. Depew was then asked if he had 
reached the limit of high speed, and he quali- 
fied his reply by saying that he simply re- 
ferred to the steam locomotive train. 

“We have certainly developed the highest 
speed at which the public desires to travel. 
Not because travelers do not like to go any 
faster, but because they are not willing to 
pay the extra price which the running of a 
train at a very high rate of speed makes 
necessary. We had a very fine test of that 
in this country at the time of the World’s 
Fair. A train was put on the railroad of 
which I am President, designed to make the 
trip between New York and Chicago practi- 
cally in one night, and also the return trip in 
the same time. It was possible, when that train 
was in service, to do business on the Exchanges 
in New York one day, and to be in Chicago 
soon after the opening of the Exchanges there 
upon the next day. So, too, it was possible 
ior a Chicago man to take that train in Chi- 
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cago upon one day in the afternoon, reach 
New York the next morning in time to attend 
a directors’ meeting, take a return train to 
Chicago, and be there practically at the open- 
ing of business hours on the following day. 
That train was crowded throughout the entire 
time of the World’s Fair. Seats were at a 
premium, for the number of passengers possi- 
ble to be carried was limited. Of course the 
railway company did not sell the seats at a 
premium, excepting that an extra charge was 
made for travel by this train. But those who 
had procured seats were often able to sell 
them at a premium to others who desired to 
go upon a particular day, and who found that 
the seats for that day had been all sold. 

“ Strangely enough, as soon as the World’s 
Fair was over travel by that train fell off so 
greatly that it was not profitable to run it. 
That showed us that the vast majority of 
those who used that train did so because it 
was a famous train which made the trip to 
Chicago in a single night, and because a trip 
by it was regarded as a part of the novel and 
exciting experience of an excursion to the 
World’s Fair. 

“ Now, there was another very interesting 
thing which was noticed. I saw it myself, 
for I went by that train a number of times 
to Chicago. I took the train because it saved 
time. My duties as Commissioner of the 
World’s Fair and other engagements made it 
necessary for me to go to Chicago frequently, 
and I was very glad of an opportunity to 
leave here after business hours one day and 
to be in Chicago in time for a late breakfast 
the next. It was generally supposed that 
only the millionaires or others who had plenty 
of money to spend were the patrons of this 
very fast train. But we found very few mill- 
ionaires purchasing tickets good for a trip 
upon it, excepting that now and then some 
man, being pressed for time, took it. I 
noticed myself that the passengers upon. that 
train were professional men, men of salaries, 
men of no large wealth, some of them of 
comparatively small incomes. But they had 
saved money to go to the World’s Fair, and 
they were going by the best railway train and 
by the fastest schedule. That experience 
has shown that the very rich will not pay 
unusual prices for very fast travel, and for 
that reason I do not believe that the present 
schedules, so far as time is concerned, will be 
essentially bettered in the future. We have 
got the highest rate of speed consistent with 
the lowest rate of fare, 
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“There is another thing, however, that re- 
cent experience has taught railway managers, 
and that is that American travelers will take 
luxury every time if they can get it without 
extra cost. Let me illustrate. A palace-car 
company will build a high-grade sleeping or 
parlor car, furnished with every comfort, at a 
cost, say, of $20,000. Another palace-car 
company will build a sleeping or parlor car, 
so far as comfort is concerned not one whit 
better than the other car I have just described, 
but it will be finished in rich woods, stamped 
leather, costly draperies, and everything that 
appeals to the luxurious eye. Such a car 
may cost $30,000. Now, if two roads going 
from New York to Chicago offer parlor or 
sleeping car accommodations at the same 
price, and one of them hauls the cheaper car, 
which is perfectly comfortable and has a ser- 
vants’ service fully as good as the other, while 
the other offers the more luxurious car, a 
majority of passengers will, if possible, take 
the more richly furnished car. They will not 
pay an extra price for it, but if they can get 
it at the same price that a trip upon the other 
car costs, they will choose the greater luxury. 
That explains why it is that more and more 
luxurious and elaborate furnishings have been 
given to sleeping and parlor cars. 

“ I ought to say one thing about fast travel, 
and that is that there are some conditions, 
with which the public have nothing to do, 
which will surely tend to limit it. For in- 
stance, the railroad of which I am President, 
because of low grades and for other natural 
reasons, is able to run faster trains than other 
lines whose service is between New York and 
Chicago. If I should decide to take advan- 
tage of this, and decide to beat all competitive 
lines in the matter of time without increase of 
fares, I should find at once the other roads pro- 
testing. They would decide to match me by 
reducing fares, and that would result ulti- 
mately in the cutting of rates, which would be 
disastrous to all of us. For that reason the 
standard of fast time is to some extent limited 
by the capacity of the road which is less able 
to make high speed than another competitive 
road.” 

It was suggested to Mr. Depew that many 
persons were of the opinion that more and 
more very wealthy men would own their private 
cars as they do steam yachts, and have them 
hauled here and there throughout the country. 
To this suggestion Mr. Depew replied: 

“I do not think that a general ownership 
by rich men of private cars is likely to occur 
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in this country. In the first place, a car is a 
pretty expensive thing, and, in the second 
place, the cost of maintaining it is enormous. 
It is not generally known that the wasting of 
food in a dining-car or private car which 
serves food is very great. It is unavoidable. 
It would cost five times as much to maintain 
a private car, even with less costly viands and 
wines, as it would cost the owner of it to 
provide his table at home with his usual man- 
ner of living. Besides that, railways charge 
not only for hauling the car so much a day, 
but in addition fares for the full seating 
capacity of it, and that would often be a dead 
waste. While for a single excursion a rich 
man may choose to hire a private car, yet I 
do not think that it will ever become a general 
habit of the rich to own private cars, any 
more than it is a general habit of the rich to 
own steam yachts. A very small proportion 
of the rich men of the country own yachts. 

“I may say that in one respect we have 
certainly reached the highest development of 
passenger travel; that is the comfort, conven- 
ience, and safety guaranteed to the passen- 
gers. Railway travel may be now as com- 
fortable and luxurious as steamship travel; 
and I do not see in what direction these 
comforts can be increased or higher luxuries 
furnished.” 


Their Works do Follow 
Them 


By Bolton Hall 


There was a great fire in the pit.” It was 
built with toil, and it was fierce and bright. 
Huge logs blazed up, heating each other, and 
the flames roared hungrily. 

On the edge of the pit, beyond the fire, a 
fagot had been thrown. No one saw it. The 
outside of it was‘charred and cold. But its 
heart glowed. It was a little fagot. 

The great fire went out, for all its fuel was 
consumed. The air grew damp and chill. 

There came a wind from God, and the fire 
in the little fagot waked. Slowly a wreath of 
smoke curled out, slowly a little tongue pushed 
up, and the fagot burst into flame. Softly 
the flame crept through the grass; it touched 
a tree and vaulted wildly up—the forest was 
afire, and its brightness lighted up the World. 

The little fagot burned out, like the great 
fire. Noone noticed it. Its fuel also was 
consumed, 
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Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head and under that 
of Books Received include all received by The Outlook 
during the week ending September 17. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller 
reviews of the more important works. ] 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


The latest volume of the International 
Critical Commentary is that by the Rev. Mar- 
vin R. Vincent, D.D., of Union Theological 
Seminary, on The Epistles to the Philippians 
and to Philemon. ‘These are perhaps the 
least important of Paul’s epistles, the first 
one being primarily a letter of thanks for a 
missionary box sent to him, the second a 
letter almost purely personal. Dr. Vincent's 
treatment of both epistles is microscopic and 
minute rather than broad and philosophical, 
and furnishes an interpretation rather of 
words and phrases than of general teaching. 
The supplementary notes, which contain the 
latter treatment, seem to us distinguished 
rather by an extensive knowledge of what 
previous interpreters have said than by any 
originality of view or notable insight. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

The Bible and Islam ; or, The Influence of 
the Old and New Testaments on the Religion 
of Mohammed, includes the Ely Lectures for 
1897, by Henry Preserved Smith, D.D. Dr. 
Smith belongs to the school which looks with 
discriminating judgment for the good and the 
true in what are generally regarded as false 
religions. His judgment, however, 7s dis- 
criminating, and he does not fall into the 
error of those who in reaction against intol- 
erance on the one hand fall into a foolish and 
fulsome admiration on the other. His dis- 
crimination in the chapter on the doctrine of 
God between the theism of Islam and that 
of the Bible affords a fine illustration of that 
clearness of thinking which comes from a 
single desire to get at the truth and absolute 
candor in the statement of it. We should be 
inclined to regard this volume as perhaps 
the very best for one who desired to get a 
clear understanding of the doctrines rather 
than of the practical workings of Moham- 
medanism; and certain parts of it would be 
valuable as a means of communicating to 
the candid Mohammedan the essential differ- 
ence between Mohammedanism and Christian- 
ity. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


The fifth volume of the International Theo- 
logical Library is A History of Christianity 
in the Apostolic Age, by Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert, D.D., of the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. This book we re- 
serve for future consideration. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

A translation of Dr. Gustav Kriiger’s 
“Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur” 
has now been made by the Rev. C. R. Gillett, 
and published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York, under the title Hzstory of Early 
Christian Literature. The recent publication 
in Germany of a larger work on the same sub- 
ject by Professor Adolf Harnack draws atten- 
tion to this excellent book by the Professor 
of Theology at Giessen. The translation 
does fairly well by the original, though the 
translator was somewhat handicapped by 
the condensation required for the American 
edition. With the translator, we believe 
that Dr. Kriiger has done an important work 
in calling attention to the organic connection 
of the various remnants in early Christian 
literature. Dr. S. G. Hillyer’s Manual of 


Bible Morality is a clearly expressed work 


for use in schools and in the home. (B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, 
Va.) 

The third series of Oxford House Papers 
contains articles by Canon Gore on “The 
Athanasian Creed,” Bishop Creighton on 
“Church and State,” Professor Sanday on 
“ The Canon of the New Testament,” Princi 
pal Grant on “ Undenominational Religious 
Instruction,” and several other scholarly 
essays setting forth the present position of the 
Church of England regarding theology and 
statecraft. Few Americans would fail to dis- 
sent from the political attitude defended, but 
few of the dissenters would fail to realize the 
strength of the underlying conception that the 
mission of the Church is to “make disciples 
of all nations.” (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York.) 

The Occasional Address, by Lorenzo Sears, 
L.H.D., Professor in Brown University, is a 
volume of sensible but somewhat common- 
place observations regarding the form, struc- 
ture, and essential characteristics of effective 
orations, using that word in its broadest sense. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

The Greater Gospel, by John M. Bamford, 
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is an over-eloquent discourse upon the reve- 
lations of religious truth which come through 
the living of a religious life. (Eaton & Mains, 
New York.) 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Among the novels of the week, and, indeed, 
among the American novels of the year, 
stands pre-eminent Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 
Hugh Wynne. Whether considered as a 
historical tale, or as a reproduction of colo- 
nial social conditions at the time of the out- 
break of the Revolution, or simply as a novel 
of character, humor, and incident, this book 
is worthy of the closest attention, and is thor- 
oughly admirable. We hope at an early date 
to consider it more carefully. (The Century 
Company, New York.) 

An altogether charming and artistically 
told story is that by Molly Elliot Seawell, 
called The History of the Lady Betty Stair. 
There is, we suppose, some historical basis 
for the tale, which is in part placed at Holy- 
rood after the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution, and in part follows the campaigns of 
Napoleon. The author has previously writ- 


ten several acceptable stories and historical 
studies, but, in our judgment, in the artistic 
handling of material and in true tenderness 
of feeling this story is very far in advance of 


anything she has heretofore written. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

The latest volume in the edition of Balzac 
published by the Macmillan Company in this 
country contains a long story, 7he Seamy 
Side of History, and a short tale, Z. Marcas. 
Of these, the short story is vastly the more 
satisfactory ; the longer one displays some of 
Balzac’s least admirable methods of fiction, 
and is by no means well proportioned. 

Mr. Bret Harte continues to produce novels 
of early life in California. In 7hree Part- 
ners, miners, speculators, intriguers, and true 
men again appear, and are welcome to most 
readers. Again, also, Mr. Jack Hamlin, the 
reformed gambler, is the deus ex machina of 
the plot. Mr. Harte maintains an even qual- 
ity in his books, though perhaps they are a 
little monotonous in subject; and it must be 
added that his style is invariably careful 
and worthy of praise. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston.) Beyond the Pale, by B. M. 
Croker, is an Irish sporting novel of only 
moderate interest. (R. F. Fenno & Co., New 
York.)——The plot of Christian Reid’s 7he 
Man of the Family is somewhat sensational, 
dealing as it does with hidden treasure and 
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Hayti Voodooism; but the style is quiet, and 
there is little or nothing to offend literary 
taste. (G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
Two stories, The Golden Crocodile, by F. 
Mortimer Trimmer, and Zhe Secret of the 
Black Butte, by William Shattuck, have for 
their subject the discovery of lost mines in 
the Far West. The first-named book is the 
more elaborate, but it is diffusely written, and 
the romantic part is weak. The second is, 
we suppose, intended chiefly for boys’ read- 
ing. It has inits plot a secret cryptogram, 
a good bear story, and exciting incidents in 
great variety. Both books are published by 
Roberts Brothers (Boston). 

In Indian Tents, by Abby L. Alger, con- 
sists of stories told to her by Penobscot, Pas- 
samaquoddy, and Micmac Indians. The 
author was associated with Charles G. Leland 
in the collection of material for his book on 
“ The Algonquin Legends of New England,” 
and the fascinating study of legends and tales 
then begun has been continued by her, when 
opportunity offered, ever since. All of the 
stories have a rare flavor certain to delight 
lovers of folk-lore, and some of them are full 
of charm for every reader. (Roberts Broth- 
ers, Boston.) 

Margot, by Mr. Sidney Pickering—unless 
the author’s name be the pseudonym of a 
woman writer, so feminine are some of the 
touches—is a good book to read about art and 
student life in Paris. The story part is fairly 
well constructed, the characters are clearly 
delineated, and the author’s style is an attract- 
ive one. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

A Norway Summer, by Laura D. Nichols, 
is better as a book of description than as a 
novel. Visitors to Norway will gladly recall 
some sights and experiences in these pages. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


HISTORY 


Another work from Mr. S. R. Gardiner 
quickly follows his book on Cromwell. Read- 
ers of Mr. Gardiner’s other books—and they 
are all eminently worth reading—will. be pre- 
pared to find that he has taken up another 
phase of that period which he has studied so 
minutely. The present volume is called 
What Gunpowder Plot Was, and is a dis- 
passionate account. We commend it heartily 
to the general reader and to the special stu- 
dent alike. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York.) Mr. B. C. A. Windle has published, 
through Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, ife in Early Britain, The book is 
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a capital account of the primitive inhabitants 
of Britain and of the memorials which they 
have left behind them. It will attract the 
reading of both anthropologists and arche- 
ologists—but, then, who can be one without 
being the other ? 

The Battle of Franklin, by General Jacob 
D. Cox, is a lucid monograph of some three 
hundred pages upon the battle which deter- 
mined the success of Sherman’s bold plan to 
divide his forces in Georgia and make his 
march to the sea. While the volume is an 
officer’s study of what he terms “a crucial 
experiment in the problem of attack and de- 
fense of field-works in an open country,” 
ex-Governor Cox has done his work so well 
that every soldier who took part in this deci- 
sive struggle can follow the account with ex- 
ceptional ease and interest. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) 

The Century Book of the American Revo- 
lution, by Elbridge S. Brooks, issued under 
the auspices of the Empire State Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, with an 
introduction by Chauncey M. Depew, is a good 
enough book not to need a society back of it 
or a well-known name in front of it. The 
battle-grounds of the Revolution, and incident- 
ally other places of historic interest, are de- 
scribed with spirit and portrayed in illustra- 
tions not less spirited. This is an admirable 
volume for the use of teachers of American 
history, and also for consecutive reading by 
boys and girls. (The Century Company, 
New York.) 


ESSAYS 


We reserve for later notice the interesting 
and suggestive Zaks on Writing English by 
Mr. Arlo Bates (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston), and the no less interesting and sug- 
gestive Boston Browning Society Papers 


(The Macmillan Company, New York). The 
character of these papers may be seen when 
we say that among their authors are Colonel 
Higginson, Professors Royce, Rolfe, and 
Everett, and the Rev. Drs. Chadwick, Jones, 
and Moxom, 


MYTHOLOGY 


From the author of “ Custom and Myth” 
we have a right to expect interesting reading 
on such a theme as Modern Mythology, nor 
does Mr. Andrew Lang disappoint us. The 
controversial part of the book seems well and 
deftly done, even though the antagonist is a 
doughty one—Professor Max Miiller. The 
attack is of a skirmishing character, but Mr. 
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Lang’s style is full of the enjoyableness which 

made Mr. Quiller-Couch recently claim him as 

the greatest modern prose writer—an opinion, 

by the way, which we could hardly second. 

(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 
POETRY 

Mr. Christopher Pearse Cranch’s transla- 
tion of Virgil's d-neid is as good as any of 
those which have been done into blank verse. 
Mr. Cranch has well fulfilled the two require- 
ments of rendering the original as literally 
into English as could be consistent with met- 
rical form, and of making a poem which 
should reproduce the spirit of the orig- 
inal. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.)—— 
Way Songs and Wanderings is the title of 
an attractively published book of verse by 
Mr. Claiborne Addison Young, whose thought 
seems often more elevated than its manner 
of expression. Still, there are many happy 
unions of matter and manner, especially in 
that division of the book entitled “Songs of 
the Soul.” (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

Four volumes have been added to the 
Riverside Library for Young People. All are 
reprints of books which have received wide 
recognition and which are eminently suitable 
for this always excellent Library. The vol- 
umes are Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller’s Four- 
Handed Folk, Alexander Black’s Photogra- 
phy Indoors and Out, Miss Alice M. Bacon’s 
Japanese Girls and Women, and Mr. Samuel 
H. Scudder’s pleasant studies of butterfly life 
known as Frail Children of the Air. We 
think that we have spoken with warm com- 
mendation of all these books as they have 
originally appeared. We are sure that in 
this form they will meet a cordial welcome 
from young people. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston.) 

While Edna Lyall’s Wayfaring Men is 
not specifically designated as a book for girls, 
it is really best adapted for that purpose, and 
we can confidently say that it is a safe book 
to put into the hands of girls in their early 
teens. To some readers it seems that the 
novels of this writer would be greatly im- 
proved by rigid condensation; no one, how- 
ever, doubts their good moral purpose, and 
many find their story interest agreeable and 
satisfying. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York.) 

Miss Sara E. Wiltse has arranged and 
edited from Victor Hugo’s “ Les Misérables ” 
The Story of Jean Valjean. The editor truly 
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points out that this is one of the best studies 
of the development of character in the whole 
range of fiction. The work of editing and 
arranging appears to us to have been done 
with discretion and judgment. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) 

Two stories of school life, the first for boys, 
the second for girls, have just been issued 
by the Pilgrim Press (Boston). The boys’ 
story is called Redmond of the Seventh, and 
is written by Mrs. Frank Lee; the girls’ 
story is A Genuine Lady, by Mrs. 1. T. 
Thurston. Both are commendable in moral 
purpose, and both are written in a way to 
please the readers for whom they are in- 
tended. 

A book of peculiar interest for boys, and 
one which will also be read with apprecia- 
tion by older persons, is Mr. Ernest Inger- 
soll’s Wild Neighbors. This includes many 
outdoor studies of animal life. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 

Wanolasset, by A. G. Plympton, is a grace- 
fully written story of a little Puritan maiden 
who is carried away by Indians in the famous 
King Philip’s War. (Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton.}——-Miss Beatrice Harraden has brought 
out a new edition of a book of fairy stories 
first published some time ago. It is called 
A New Book of the Fairies. Some of the 
tales are a trifle didactic, but, generally speak- 
ing, they are prettily told and will interest 
children. The book is published in an at- 
tractive form. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York.)——An English story of child life by 
Helen Milman, called Zzttle Jvan’s Hero, is 
also published by the same firm. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


An always interesting subject for a book 
of travel is Spain. Under the title Across 
the Country of the Little King, Mr. W. B. 
Lent records in an interesting way the results 
of his observations in many parts of Spain. 
The book is illustrated with many fine repro- 
ductions of photographs of Spanish architec- 
ture. (Bonnell, Silver & Co., New York.) 

Mr. C. A. Bramble has published, through 
Messrs. R. F. Fenno & Co., New York, a 
timely book entitled A/ondike. It is a man- 
ual for gold-seekers, and is a relief from the 
flood of cheap pamphlet literature now on the 
market. The work ought to be of distinct 
value to every prospective miner. 

The well-known architect, Mr. George W. 
Kramer, in 7he What, How, and Why of 
Church Building, makes a great many prac- 
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tical suggestions not only with regard to the 
architecture of churches, but with reference 
to their planning, lighting, acoustics, insur- 
ance, fitting with furniture, etc., etc. The 


book cannot fail to be of value and interest 
to all church committees and others who 
have church building on hand or in prospect. 
(J. & R. Lamb, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Major Arthur Griffiths’s important biog- 
raphy, shortly to be published, will be en- 
titled “ Wellington, his Comrades and Con- 
temporaries.”’ 


—Readers of United States history will be 
interested in the announcement that Mr. 
James Schouler, having finished the manu- 
script of his “Constitutional Studies,” has 
turned his attention to the long-promised sixth 
and concluding volume of his “ History of the 
United States.” The volume will embrace 
the period of the Civil War. 


—In “ Men I Have Known” Dean Farrar 
writes of Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Maurice, Stanley, Darwin, Tyndall, 
Huxley, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Cyrus 
Field, George W. Childs, Archbishop Tait, 
Bishop Lightfoot, Phillips Brooks, the three 
Lyttons, Newman, Pusey, Liddon, Kingsley, 
Macaulay, Thackeray, and Carlyle. 

—Books which will undoubtedly receive 
wide reading are “ The Letters of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning,” about to be published in 
two volumes, with illustrations. Every period 
of Mrs. Browning’s life is represented in the 
correspondence. The volumes may throw 
some light on political history, as Mrs. 
Browning was in Paris during the coup d’état 
of 1851, and resided in Florence during some 
of the critical years of Italy’s history. 

—The death is announced of Dr. Jakob 
Burckhardt, author of the admirable “ Cice- 
rone” (a guide to painting in Italy), and also 
of that impartial history, “ Civilization of the 
Period of the Renaissance in Italy.” These 
works have been well translated. Dr. Burck- 
hardt’s lectures enjoyed great popularity in 
Basle, where he was professor. His popu- 
larity was in some degree due to changing his 
course from year to year, but in still greater 
degree to the fact that he always made his 
lectures of a popular cast. 

—Another old London inn must go. This 
time it is the “ Magpie and Stump.” In this 
inn a famous conspiracy was planned in 1645, 
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the poet Waller being one of the conspirators. 
The plot aimed at the seizure of Pym and 
Hampden, the capture of the city fortifications 
and of the Tower. A servant revealed the 
plot to “Praise-God Barebones” and _ his 
brothers, who lived close at hand. Some of 
the conspirators were hanged, but Waller got 
off through a cowardly recantation, and was 
exiled to France. The old inn was estab- 
lished in 1600, and stands on the east side of 
Fetter Lane. 


—The interesting announcement is made 
that a series of new classical texts will shortly 
be issued at Oxford, superseding the neat 
little duodecimos so well known to nearly two 
generations of scholars. To each of the new 
volumes there will be prefixed a Latin pref- 
ace dealing with the history of the text. 
There will be no notes, but it is understood 
that the greatest care will be taken with the 
settlement of the text. Dr. Monro, the Prov- 
ost of Oriel College, Oxford, is to under- 
take Homer; Dr. Wickham, the Dean of 
Lincoln, Horace; and Dr. Wilkins, of Owens 
College, Cicero. 


—After the publication of what was sup- 
posed to be the final edition of Victor Hugo’s 
works, a quantity of fragments, letters, man- 
uscript annotations, notes, etc., came into the 
hands of his executors. Some of this mate- 
rial consists of letters addressed by the poet 
to his wife and daughter during his many 
tours. A month or two ago a volume en- 
titled “France et Belgique’ was published 
from this material, and now a volume is an- 
nounced called “ Alpes et Pyrénées.” It was 
in 1839 that Victor Hugo visited the Alps, 
his visit to the Pyrenees occurring four years 
later. The book is said to be full not only 
of vivid Hugo-painting of the nature which 
he saw, but also of the human nature, past 
history, and actual political and industrial 
conditions. 

—The death of Tommaso Vallauri, like that 
of Cesare Cantii two years ago (the result of 
a fall), was not the result of old age, but of 
accident. The two men had much in com- 
mon in their lives, and Vallauri lived to be 
ninety years old. He was well called the 
Nestor of Latinists. He was the last repre- 
sentative of the rhetorical as distinguished 
from the scientific school of classical philol- 
ogy. His devotion to the manner, even to 
the mannerisms, of his Latin model distin- 
guished his long professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Turin, Professor Vallauri did 
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much toward the development of Latin prose, 
and founded a school, the members of which 
are superior to the best Jesuits in faultless 
and exquisite composition. It is said that 
no teacher in Italy has of late years endeared 
himself to a more numerous array of distin- 
guished pupils than Tommaso Vallauri. 


Books Received 


For the week ending September 17 


BONNELL, SILVER & CO., NEW YORK 
Lent, W. B. Across the Country of the Little King: 
A Trip ae Spain. $1.25. 
HE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK i 
Brooks, Elbridge S. The Century Book of the Ameri 
can Revolution. $1.50. 
Mitchell, S. Weir. Hugh Wynne, Free gaa $2. 
E, P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YOR 
Milman, oer (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). Little Ivan’s 
ero. $1.25. 
Harraden, — A New Book of the Fairies. $1.50. 
ATON & MAINS, NEW YORK 
Bamford, John po The Greater Gospel. 
ES & LAURIAT, BOSTON 
Young, Claiborne A. Way Songs and Wanderings. 
FENNO & CO., NEW YORK 
Croker, B. M. gS the Pale. $1.25. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
The Story of Jean Valjean. Edited by Sara E. Wiltse. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
The Eneid of Virgil. Translated by Christopher P. 
Cranch. $l. 
Miller, Olive Thorne. Four-Handed Folk. 75 cts. 
Black, Alexander. Photograph ee and Out. 
Bacon, Alice M. japanese rirls and Women. 75 cts. 
Scudder, Samuel Frail Children of the Air. 75 cts. 
Harte, Bret. Three Partners. $1.25. 
_ _— Talks on the Study of Literature. $1.50. 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., RICHMOND 
Hillyer, $ Spaler G., D.D. Manual of Bible Morality. 
& R. LAMB, NEW YORK 
Kramer, George W. The What, How, and Why of 
Church Building. $1.25. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Lang, Andrew. Modern Mythology. $3. 
Oxford House Papers. 75 cts 
Gardiner, Samuel R. What Gunpowder Plot Was. 


Lyall. Edna. Wayfaring Men. $1.50. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW 
The pas Browning Society Papers. 


50 cts. 


75 cts. 


¥r rom n 1886-1897. 


Kriiger, Dr. Gustav. History of Early Christian Litera- 
ture in the First Three Centuries. Translated by 
Rev. C. R. Gillett. $2. 

Ingersoll, Ernest. Wild Neighbors. $1.50. 
alzac, Honoréde._ The Seamy Side of History. Trans- 
lated by Clara Bell. $1.50 

THE PILGRIM PRESS, BOSTON 

The Pe aaa Year Book. Edited by Grace L. Dun- 

Lon ie. Frank. Redmond of the Seventh. $1.25. 

Thurston, My T. A Genuine Lady. $1.25. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 

Sears, Lemans, The Occasional Address. $1.25. 

Windle, Bertram C. A. Life in Early Britain. $1.25. 

Reid, Christian. The Man of the Family. $l. 

Pickering, Sidney. Margot. $l. 

ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 

Trimmer |e § The Golden Crocodile. $1.50. 

Nichols, kee D. AN a Summer. $1.25. 

In Indian Tents. Stories tol by Indians to Abby L. 


Alger. $l. 
—— William. The Secret of the Black Butte. 


$1.25. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW Y( 


Plympton, A. G. Wanolasset. 


Seawell, Molly Elliot. The History of the L a Betty 
Stair. $l. 

Cox, Jacob D. The > of Franklin, Tenn. $2. 
McGiffert, Arthur C., D.D. ‘ aan of Christianity 
in the "Apostolic $2. 
Smith, Henry Preserved, D. Dd. 


$l. 
Vincent, Rev. M. R., D.D. Commentary on the Epis- 
tles to the Philippians and to Philemon. $2, 


The Bible and Islam. 
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To Country Pastors 

Whoever aids in bringing people together 
who need one another and can serve one an- 
other does a good work. This is especially 
desirable for the enlarged success of those 
benevolent undertakings which aim to relieve 
helpless need by opening ways to self-help. 
Those who administer charity organization 
societies in the city often find people fit and 
willing for service in the country, who would 
be much better off in the country. There are 
also many people in the country who need 
the service that such persons could render. 
Transfers of such from the city to the coun- 
try are often effected with great benefit. 
Doubtless many more could be effected, if 
only the communications could be opened for 
a wider knowledge of reciprocal needs. We 
can think of nothing more conducive to this 
than for the ministers of churches in country 
neighborhoods to be watchful for such oppor- 
tunities, and, wherever they appear, to com- 
municate with the Secretary of the Charity 
Organization that is nearest. The Brooklyn 
Secretary writes us: “I would like especially 
to get the clergymen of the country towns on 
Long Island and in New York State to co- 
operate with us in providing opportunities for 
those among our beneficiaries who are willing 
to go from the city to the country. I doubt 
not there are in many country towns excellent 
people who would be willing to take into their 
homes women and children for a very small 
consideration, and sometimes for the service 
they could render; and we know frequently 
of women and children who would be much 
better off if they could be transferred to the 
country.” This is a representative case. It 
is in other cities as in Brooklyn. We warmly 
commend it to the attention of country pas- 
tors. “Helps” are reckoned by St. Paul 
among the gifts of the Spirit. 


Negro Life in Cities 

In the columns of The Outlook in June an 
article by one of its editors spoke of the edu- 
cational work among the negroes of the South, 
dwelling especially upon what he had himself 
recently observed in Tuskegee and Atlanta. 
That article commended very highly the con- 
ference on problems concerning negro city 
life held at Atlanta University May 25 and 26. 


We are again reminded of this conference by 
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the receipt of a pamphlet of eighty-six pages, 
published by the Atlanta University Press, 
entitled “Social and Physical Condition of 
Negroes in Cities.” This pamphlet contains 
the papers read at the conference, which had 
been prepared by representative colored men 
and women, the proceedings and resolutions 
of the conference, and an appendix of care- 
fully chosen statistics. These statistics, by 
the way, are a selection from a larger group 
of statistics published in the spring in Bul- 
letin No. 10 of the United States Department 
of Labor, which had been carefully gathered 
in eighteen cities by colored men and women 
under the direction of Atlanta University. 
There is no hesitation on the part of any of 
these writers in facing the real facts. A 
mortality among the colored people living in 
cities that is seventy-four per cent. in excess 
of that of the white is indeed a serious con- 
dition to face. But the causes, which were 
found to be principally consumption, infant 
mortality, ignorance, and immorality, were 
carefully examined and practical suggestions 
were offered. Much attention was given to 
those industrial conditions which compel 
mothers to be absent from home while labor- 
ing to support their families, and to such 
remedies as day nurseries, kindergartens, 
mothers’ meetings, and the like. 


A New Era in China 

All the reports coming to us now indicate 
great progress in Christian work in China, 
The effect of the war with Japan was to make 
the Chinese realize that the Japanese were 
stronger because they had been willing to 
learn from the Occident. The more advanced 
among the leaders in China have now turned 
their eyes toward the West, and are seeking 
light and strength for themselves. A writer 
in the “ Christian World,” who is evidently 
well informed, says that the Chinese hesitated 
about going to the Ministers of the foreign 
Governments because they felt that they 
would not be disinterested. They became 
convinced, however, that they could trust 
the missionaries, and consequently the mis- 
sionaries are now playing a large part in 
the opening of the Flowery Kingdom. One 
of the means which has been very success- 
ful is a Chinese translation of Mackenzie's 
“ History of the Nineteenth Century,” by the 
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eminent Baptist minister, the Rev. Timothy 
Richard. The book was eagerly read, and 
Mr. Richard and other missionaries have 
‘been interviewed by the highest officers of 
the State. The result has been a promise 
that Christianity shall henceforth be tolerated 
in China, and dispatches to that effect have 
been sent to the various provinces of the 
Empire. The missionaries have already 
been asked to make suggestions concerning 
what will promote the reform of China and 
to submit them in writing. Among those who 
are reported as most eager for light are many 
who have been prominent in persecution, 
especially in the province of Hunan. At 
the same time that these reports come to us 
we have received also most encouraging state- 
ments concerning the work of the Rev. Gil- 
bert Reid among the higher classes. Dr. 
Martin, President of the Imperial University 
in Pekin, has written strongly concerning Mr. 
Reid and his work. 


The National Unitarian Conference 

To one familiar with the assemblies of the 
greater denominations both the numbers and 
the spirit of the four days’ Conference at 
Saratoga last week would seem significant 
in a body comprising less than six hundred 
churches. About four hundred voting dele- 
gates were enrolled, and several times that 
number of persons were in attendance. About 
six hundred were at the Tuesday morning 
communion service. The Conference was 
for the awakening of more zealous co-opera- 
tion, the development of an influential litera- 
ture for the promotion of a rational faith, and 
the improvement and enlargement of mission- 
ary work. Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
who presided, opened with a plea for more 
zeal and liberality. He adduced the example 
of the Congregational churches of Worcester 
in contributing more to an important branch 
of missionary work than all the Unitarian 
churches. It was rather startling to hear his 
opinion that ministers of all denominations 
dealt less than formerly with the concerns of 
practical righteousness. He insisted that 
conduct should be the chief interest of the 
preacher, not speculation and criticism. 

Two sessions were devoted to theological 
subjects, three to sociological, and four, in- 
cluding the meeting of the Women’s National 
Alliance, to matters mainly denominational. 
“Immortality ” occupied most of an after- 
noon. A morning was devoted to “ The Old 


Theology and the New,” which occasioned 
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some differences of judgment privately ex- 
pressed. Many Unitarians, in view of the 
forward movement of theological thought, con- 
sider, as Senator Hoar suggested, that the 
time heretofore given to polemic criticism 
had better be devoted to the ethical problems 
of practical religion. In the treatment of so- 
ciological questions the predominant note was 
conservative. The Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
of Boston, in discussing “The Church and 
Public Life,” held that the church and its 
minister should confine themselves to the in- 
culcation of principles, abstaining from the 
advocacy of men or measures, even in such a 
case as the present municipal struggle in New 
York. Upon the subject of “ Social Better- 
ment” Professor Gilman, of Meadville, de- 
clared that “ Christian ” Socialism or Sociol- 
ogy was rejected by science and philo ophy. 
The brilliant criticisms of “ False Methods ” 
by Professor Cummings, of Harvard, de- 
manded the treatment of the apparently in- 
capable in “philanthropic monasteries and 
nunneries ” under the discipline of the gospel 
of work, with charitable institutions at hand 
to encourage the redeemable and take charge 
of the irredeemable. 

Because of preceding press reports, a spe- 
cial interest attached to the address of the 
Rev. B. Fay Mills on “The Mission to the 
Multitude.” But it was clear that he has not 
denominationalized himself as a Unitarian. 
Some recognized this with regret, others with 
satisfaction. Indeed, there was little strictly 
theological in his utterances. He declared 
that popular ideas concerning God were false 
and immoral. But, in reference to the report 
that he would expose the errors of Presby- 
terianism, he said: “ I would as soon expose 
the failings of my sainted mother.” Ortho- 
doxy had failed, indeed, and so had liberal 
religion, but both alike through lack of blood- 
earnestness and spiritual sympathy with men. 
His address was full of enthusiasm for hu- 
manity, with Jesus as his ideal of it, “ whose 
shoe-latchet,” said he, “ the greatest of proph- 
ets is not worthy to unloose.” 

The three hours’ meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance was a spirited one, especially dis- 
tinguished by the lively and inspiring ad- 
dress of Mrs. Robert H. Davis, of New 
York, the facts recounted by whom demon- 
strated how largely the expansion of Unita- 
rianism is due to the faith and energy of its 
women. For instance, their “ Post-Office 
Mission ” has now some six thousand corre- 
spondents in various parts of the country, 
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recipients by their own request of Unita- 
rian literature. In this way “ Unity Circles” 
spring up, developing into churches. The 
afternoon devoted to the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society was notable for the noble speech 
of Mrs. Lake, of St. Louis, Vice-President 
of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union, a 
woman worthy to be heard throughout the 
land. 

The relation of the Unitarian churches to 
non-Christian peoples was recognized in two 
addresses by the Rev. Clay MacCauley, mis- 
sionary to Japan, where the Doshisha school 
has now passed into Unitarian hands much 
as Harvard did in the early part of this cen- 
tury. Mr. MacCauley states that his rela- 
tions with orthodox missionaries in Japan are 
of the friendliest character. The adequate 
sustentation of the “ New World ” quarterly 
was secured by a resolution for a fund of $50,- 
000, and an initial guarantee of $1,000 yearly 
for a term of years. 

A candid observer cannot think the opinion 
sometimes expressed, that the Unitarian move- 
ment is losing ground, to be sustained by the 
main facts. It has in the past lost ground 
through the lack of organization. Similarly, 


the orthodox Congregational churches lost 
ground during the first half of this century, 
which they have partly retrieved by better 


organization since. The Unitarian churches 
have been longer in learning the same lesson, 
but they seem at length to have learned it. 


A Memorial to Dr. Dale 


For many years the Rev. Robert W. Dale, 
D.D., divided with Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
the honor of being regarded as the first citizen 
of Birmingham. For more than forty years 
he was pastor of the Carr’s Lane Congrega- 
tional Chapel in that city. It used to be said 
of him in his prime that he was the only man 
whom the people cared to hear after John 
Bright had taken his seat. In all that con- 
cerned the welfare of the municipality and of 
the country, as well as of the church of 
which he was pastor, Dr. Dale was a dis- 
tinguished leader. He was besought again 
and again to enter Parliament, but he was 
always loyal to the ministry. The claim of 
the apostolate with him was imperative. Bir- 
mingham never witnessed a more impressive 
sight than his funeral. A memorial statue in 
memory of Dr. Dale will be unveiled in the 
City Art Gallery next month during the meet- 
ings of the Congregational Union of England 
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and Wales. We quote from an exchange a 
description of the statue: 

Dr. Dale is represented seated, and wearing a 
doctor’s gown. His head rests on his right hand, 
and the square of his college cap forms a support 
for his arm. His attitude is that of quiet medita- 
tion, but in the full, mobile face, and in the pose 
of the massive head and shoulders, the artist has 
infused much strength of character, and even 
rugged grace. 


A Wise Choice at Amherst 


We are glad to learn that the Rev. Henry 
Preserved Smith, D.D., has been elected 
to the chair of Biblical Interpretation in Am- 
herst College. Few men are better equipped 
for that work. Few are more evangelical 
in spirit or more hospitable in the recep- 
tion of truth. His personal qualities are of 
the very highest. He will give to the stu- 
dents of Amherst, we believe, the very best 
instruction possible in that department. He 
returns to his Alma Mater carrying with him 
the high esteem of a large circle of friends, 
and of a large number interested in him and 
in Bis work. No better selection for that 
chair could have been made, whether the in- 
terests of the college as an institution or of 
the students as individuals be considered. 


Methodist Laymen 


A very significant convention was held in 
Indianapolis beginning September 15, in the 
interests of a larger co-operation of laymen in 
the management of affairs in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It was a distinctly rep- 
resentative body. It had been expected that 
the Hon. R. W. Thompson would preside, 
but his advanced age and infirmities made 
that impossible. However, he sent a vigor- 
ous letter in support of the movement. Ex- 
Governor Cumback presided, and made the 
opening address, in which he insisted that if 
the laity were to be brought more into the 
confidence of the ministry and permitted to 
help to devise as well as execute, the char- 
acter of the laity would be elevated, the work 
of the Church would be more efficiently 
accomplished, and there would be greater 
harmony in its councils. An address by 
Colonel Eli F. Ritter dealt exhaustively with 
“The Restrictive Rules of the Church;” in 
this he insisted that there is no constitution 
by which the action of the General Confer- 
ence is bound, and that the history of the 
meetings of the Conference clearly shows that 
that body had not been limited by such a 














document. His conclusion was that the next 
General Conference is not and cannot be 
restricted from any action, even to the adop- 
tion of equal ministerial and lay delegations 
in both General and Annual Conferences. 
Other addresses were delivered by various 
prominent men, all conciliatory in spirit but 
earnest and positive in tone, and all urging 
larger lay representation in the affairs of the 
Church. In the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions, devotion to the doctrines of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and to the ob- 
ject for which it evidently exists was re- 
affirmed; it was also declared that much of 





Concerning Creeds 

To the Editors of The Outlook: 
I was greatly interested in reading your 
paper on “ The Basis of Belief,” in a recent 
number of The Outlook, and I was very glad 
that you took the opportunity which the 
subject offered of asserting unequivocally 
your faith in the Trinity, which, from a mis- 
understanding of your position in a sermon 
a few months ago, had been called in question. 
I was prepared for a refutation of this miscon- 
ception, as a denial of the Triune God would 
have been inconsistent with the conception of 
Christianity embodied in your writings. Few 
persons differentiate nicely, and the under- 
valuations of creeds as compared with a 
Christly life may have led to confusion and 
misapprehension. In your paper to which I 
have just referred, you affirm, as embodying 
the principles of the Christian faith, a belief 
“in God as our Father, and in Christ as our 
Saviour, and in the Holy Spirit as our Life- 
giver—one God, blessed evermore.” Now, 
is not this statement or affirmation a creed ?— 
that is, a brief summary of the doctrines or 
facts of the Christian belief ?—and what harm 
can there be in such a statement or summary ? 
Why should such simple forms of belief be 
held in disrepute? The earliest creeds, those 
referred to as “ archaic,” were very simple in 
form and direct in statement. They were 
watchwords for the early Christians, whose 
“creed” was most frequently embodied in 
the words used by our Lord when he charged 
his Apostles to baptize “into the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” These words form the skeleton or 
framework of the earliest creeds, to which in 
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the power and success of Methodism is due 
to the hearty co-operation of ministry and 
laity, and that more active participation of 
the laity in all the affairs of the Church is 
desirable; that there should be equal repre- 
sentation in the General Conference, and 
that the next General Conference be urged 
to grant, without limitation or restriction, 
equal representation of lay members in that 
body. It was also decided that the next 
National Convention of lay members of the 
Church should be held at Indianapolis in 
October, 1898, the date and details to be 
determined later. 


the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds a few facts 
concerning the life of Christ were added. 
Has not the indiscriminate prejudice against 
creeds in our generation led to confusion and 
doubt? Is there any need of placing the 
life—the Christian life—and the creed—the 
Christian creed—in antagonism? While in- 
sisting upon the one, should we not insist 
upon the other? Can the faith stand without 
the life, or the life stand without the faith? 
And is not much injury done to the average 
hearer by seemingly bringing creeds into 
contempt? Great exceptions may be justly 
taken to the elaborated creeds of the Middle 
Ages, of the Reformation, and to the dogmas 
of the Council of Trent; but should we not 
hold by the early creeds, which contain the 
kernel of Christian truth, as the very anchors 
of the soul, and hope of eternal life? Are 
they not simple statements of eternal veri- 
ties? Hoping you will pardon my long letter, 
believe me, with much admiration and 
respect, P. 


[See an editorial on this subject in this 
issue of The Outlook. ] 


A Correction 

To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I have just read with some surprise in your 
issue of the 4th inst. an editorial on the 
situation in Stanford University, in which 
you allude to “the two free-coinage econo- 
mists—Professors Ross and Powers.” While 
I am glad to have my name associated with 
that of my excellent colleague, it is but fair 
to say that in this case there is no authority 
for the association. I am not and never 
have been in favor of the free coinage of sil- 
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ver. If I have that reputation, it is because 
I have not shared either the hopes or the 
fears of the extreme advocates of the gold 
standard ; but my conclusions on this point, I 
believe, are shared by most economists. I 
have perhaps been more outspoken than 
some in rejecting certain arguments as falla- 
cious and disingenuous, but I have never 
said or thought that this country would profit 
by the free coinage of silver under present 
conditions. My conclusion that the question 
actually has two sides, neither of which is ex- 
actly worthy of contempt, may be satisfactory 
to but few, but my attitude is at least the re- 
sult of scientific inquiry rather than of pru- 
dential considerations. I am happy to say, 
in confirmation of the general tenor of your 
editorial, that I have never felt the slightest 
pressure from the management of this Uni- 
versity, or even the “academic situation,” to 
modify my conclusions or my utterance on 
this subject, the treatment of which is at 
present entirely in my hands. 


H. H. POWERS. 
Stanford University, Cal. 


The Theology of Hymns 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 
Willst den Dichter Du verstehen, 
Musst in Dichter Lande gehen, 

quoted in the current number of The Outlook 
apropos of Greek art, is equally applicable to 
the theology of certain hymns which are criti- 
cised. Two hymns quoted, p. 179,“ Now the 
laborer’s task ” and “ Lay the precious body,” 
express exactly the author’s meaning and the 
teaching of the Anglican and also of the 
Primitive Church. In the commemoration 
of the faithful departed made in the Liturgy 
of St. James, and older than certain portions 
of the New Testament, we find the same idea, 
“the casket waiting for repair” while the 
soul has entered upon the rest of Paradise—a 
rest where, no longer fettered by physical 
limitations, with its spiritual energies quick- 
ened by the nearer presence of Christ, the 
soul can perfect its repentance until such time 
as the constant prayer, “ Thy kingdom come,” 
may find its fulfillment in the end of the 
world, when, at “the resurrection of the 
dead,” our Lord “shall come again with 
glory to judge both the quick and the dead,” 
and the soul purified through penitence shall 
again be joined to that other portion of the 
perfect existence which shall be raised “a 
spiritual body,” and so shall the glorified, 
perfected human being /Hen, and not till 
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then, enter heaven to be “forever with the 
Lord.” 

This teaching, with the belief that the 
waiting time in Paradise shall be a period of 
purification, has unfortunately grown distaste- 
ful to many because of the dangerous exag- 
geration shown in the Romish doctrine of 
purgatory, which practically makes the work- 
ing out of our redemption a duty relegated to 
our state after death. 

But as taught by the Primitive Church, it 
is in complete accord with the Bible sayings 
on the subject—a matter of more importance 
to devout church people than the accord with 
modern thought. W.L. C. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/¢ is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next essue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from the 
constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited 
space. Communications should always bear the writer's 
name and address. 


I would like to have aids in attaining, with 
some particularity of detail, the divine message 
developed in the several separate volumes which 
compose the Bible. I do not care to go into the 
matter of personally dissecting the Bible, either 
with or without a color-scheme (I possess, but 
find useless for my purpose, Dr. B. W. Bacon’s 
“Genesis ” and “ Exodus,” the “ Introductions ” 
of Driver and Weiss, Kent’s and Kittel’s “* Histo- 
ries of the Hebrews,” the essays of Cornill, Cone, 
etc.); what I desire, rather, is results in the form 
of a resurrected Bible—an explication (if possible 
by chapter and verse) of the Bible as the Higher 
Criticism has revealed it to us, and such an as- 
sembling of the contents of its message as will 
enable a plain man to discern to the full in every 
book the constituent elements of its revelation. 
The only books I know along this line of con- 
structive exhibition of Biblical truth are Horton’s 
“ {Inspiration and the Bible” and “ Revelation 
and the Bible ;” but these books are merely sug- 
gestive attemptings, not an exhaustive treatment. 

F. P. 


There is nothing better that we know of for 
your purpose than Dr. Horton’s treatment. 
Dean Farrar’s “Messages of the Books” 
seems to us an adequate exhibition of “the 


constituent elements of revelation.” It is not 
these which are changed by the Higher Criti- 
cism, which has to do rather with questions 
of origin, authorship, date, and historical rela- 
tions. In this province, indeed, it effects a 
modification of traditional views concerning 
the nature of inspiration, and the progress of 
the revelation whose records it rearranges. 
This, however, does not affect the substance 
of the revelation, and need not unsettle one’s 
mind about it, 














May I ask, (1) What is the price and who the 
publisher of a strongly bound copy of the Septu- 
agint? (2) Is therea translation, with notes, and 
of approximate accuracy? (3) All the weightier 
names of Old Testament critics seem to indorse 
the conclusions of Wellhausen and Robertson 
Smith. Are these conclusions destroyed or 
changed by the archzological work of which Dr. 
Sayce has so much to say ? G. E. 

1 and 2. Bagster’s edition of the Septuagint 
has an English translation accompanying. 
The New York agents are James Pott & Co. 
The London price is twelve shillings sterling. 
3. The work of Dr. Sayce has modified pre- 
vious opinions so far as to set aside the view 
that there was in Palestine no literature or 
written records antedating the eighth century 
B.c. The fact of a composite structure of the 
Hexateuch is not only not modified, but rather 
corroborated in a new line, by Dr. Sayce’s 
studies. 


Did Dr. Lyman Abbott use the language at- 
tributed to him in the inclosed cutting? Is that 
his sentiment ? 


“In his address before the National Educational 
Convention recently Dr. Lyman Abbott said: 
‘I vote against the reading of the Bible asa part 
of the school exercise. It is not the function of 
the State to carry on public worship, and where 
there is objection to. Bible reading, it should be 
taken out of the schools.’ ” 

In the address to which you refer Dr. 
Abbott was arguing in favor of the system- 
atic study of the Bible in the public schools. 
In so doing he said he was not in favor of 
the perfunctory reading of the Bible as a 
devotional exercise, but of its thorough and 
systematic study as law, literature, and history. 


I have been reading Powell on Evolution. 
How are his writings regarded by the most 
Christian scientific thinkers of the present time ? 
Are they not Unitarian in tendency? What 
other writers on Evolution can you recommend 
as being equally good or better authority from 
the most modern standpoint, and not too ab- 
struse for the average reader? 

5. a P: 

Mr. Powell’s book, “Our Heredity from 
God,” represents well-established scientific 
views. His religious position is undoubtedly 
Unitarian. A book that we have frequently 
recommended is Professor Le Conte’s “ Evo- 
lution and its Relation to Religious Thought.” 
(Appletons, New York.) 


Can you give me the address of the President 
of the “ smallest republic in the world’’? I refer 
to that established by a Mr. George, I think. 

H. 


You have in mind the George “ Junior Re- 
public,” situated at Freeville, N. Y. You 


Good 
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will find an interesting illustrated article about 
it inthe Magazine Number of The Outlook 
for October, 1896. 


Does Dr. Abbott believe that it is impossible 
for one to receive divine healing in the present 


day, as people did in the times of Christ and the 
Apostles ? M. D. 


He does not. But he does believe that 
the rejection of all means, whether for the 
cure of disease or the cure of sin, is consistent 
neither with faith nor with common sense. 


H. J. S.—The apparent contradiction be- 
tween the teaching that God is the Father of 
all men, and Jesus’s saying to the hostile 
Jews, “ Ye are of your father the devil,” is 
solved by referring the latter to the class of 
Hebrew idioms. Such phrases as “ children 
of Belial,” “ children of disobedience,” “ chil- 
dren of ,the bridechamber,” “ children of 
wickedness,” illustrate the idiom by which 
affinity in character is figured as a filial rela- 
tion. When St. Paul says (Galatians iii., 7), 
“© They which be of faith are children of Abra- 
ham,” you do not suppose him to mean that 
all believers are Jews. Not otherwise should 
you take the saying about children of the 
devil. It is a figurative idiom. 


I think that ‘“ De Massa ob de Sheepfol’”’ was 
written by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


E. A. F. 
The “Library of American Literature” 
attributes the poem to Mrs. Sarah Pratt Mc- 
Lean Greene, author of “ Cape Cod Folks,” 
etc. 


Good Deeds 


By the will of the late James Barclay Jer- 
main, $30,000 is left to Middlebury College, 
Vermont, for the endowment of a professor- 
ship in political economy and international 
law; to the Home for Aged Men, in Water- 
vliet, $50,000; to the Presbyterian church 
in the village of West Troy, $100,000 as an 
endowment fund; to the Fairview Home for 
Friendless Children, in Watervliet, $100,000 
and the real estate and premises now occupied 
by them; to the Trustees of Williams College, 
for the establishment of a Barclay Jermain 
professorship, $50,000. 


By the will of the late Charles T. Wilder, 
of Wellesley, Mass., the sum of ten thousand 
dollars each is bequeathed te the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
the Armenian Missionary Association, Rob- 
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ert College at Constantinople, the Armenian 
School for Girls at Constantinople, Colorado 
College at Colorado Springs, Whitman Col- 
lege at Walla Walla, Wash., Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Mass., and the Mount Her- 
mon School for Boys at Northfield. Am- 
herst College receives fifteen thousand dollars 
for the purchase of an observatory site, while 
Dartmouth College is benefited to the extent 
of seventy-five thousand dollars. 


A handsome fireproof library, in memory 
of the late Judge Mark Skinner, of Chicago, 
has recently been built and presented to the 
town of Manchester, Vt., by Mrs. Henry J. 
Willing, one of Judge Skinner’s daughters. 
The decorations are superb, and testify not 
only to Mrs. Willing’s taste, but no less to 
her painstaking thoughtfulness. When dedi- 


cated, the library contained about 12,000 . 


volumes, many of them valuable editions ; and 
in the month elapsing since the building was 
opened over four hundred tickets have been 
issued. The books are open to free inspec- 
tion and use even inthe stack-room. It is 
probably the best-appointed library in the 
State. 


The death of the venerable Henry Williams 
Sage calls renewed attention to his benefac- 


tions, especially those to Cornell University. 
In 1873 Mr. Sage built at Ithaca a college 
hall for women, which was one of the most 
important factors in deciding the question of 


co-education at Cornell. When the establish- 
ment of the library was doubtful, owing to 
certain difficulties in connection with the 
Willard Fiske bequest, Mr. Sage took upon 
himself the entire cost of construction, and 
thus enabled the work to be completed. Later 
he founded the Susan Linn Sage Professor- 
ship of Philosophy. When Ezra Cornell 
died, Mr. Sage was made President of the 
Board of Trustees of Cornell, and retained 
the office to the end of his life. His gifts to 
Cornell were as follows: Sage College, $266,- 
000; Susan Linn Sage Chair of Philosophy, 
with the home for the Sage Professor of Philos- 
ophy, $61,000; for the establishment and en- 
dowment of Sage School of Philosophy, $200,- 
000; University Library Building, $260,000, 
and an endowment of $300,000; casts for the 
Archeological Museum, $8,000; floating in- 
debtedness of the University, $30,000. These, 
with other gifts, brought his total contribu- 
tions to over $1,000,000. “More than his 
gifts,” says President Schurman, “ Mr. Sage 
had given himself to the University, working, 
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praying, living for its prosperity as the su 
preme object of his life. As a man, he was 
a type of our best Americans. Beginning in 
poverty, he made a fortune, but he always re- 
garded money as a means to an end, and the 
things of the spirit as the only worthy end of 
human existence. The wealth he had earned 
he held in trust, and for the use of it he 
deemed himself a steward, responsible to his 
Master. He was an intense patriot, proud 
of his country, hopeful of its future, interested 
in the progress of civilization, but, above all 
things, devoted to and bound up with Cornell 
University.” Mr. Sage also endowed the 
Lyman Beecher lectureship on preaching at 
Yale, gave a public library to West Bay City, 
Mich., and built a number of schools and 
churches in different parts of the country. 


Bits of Fun 


Daughter of the House—I will help you, Marie. 
Cook—No, no, my dear fraulein; I have too 
much to do to-day.—Das Echo. 


“ This is carrying the joke too far,”’ grumbled 
the professional humorist as he offered his wares 
to the twentieth editor in one afternoon.—P/i/- 
adelphia Record. 


Mother—Edith, go and see whether the clock 
is going. Edith (coming back)—No, mamma, 
it is standing quite still, only its tail is wagging a 
little—Enguire Within. 


The best kind of mechanical genius for the 
average man to have is genius enough to hire a 
mechanic to make his small repairs for him, in- 
stead of fussing over them himself.— Somerville 
Fournal. 


Little Arthur had been to church. “How did 
you like the sermon ?” asked his sister. “ Pretty 
well,” responded the youthful critic. “ The 
beginning was very good, and so was the end, but 
it had too much middle.”— 77#-Bits. 


The Lady of the House—Why don’t you go 
to work? Don’t you know that a rolling stone 
gathers no moss? Tramp (from Boston)—Madam, 
not to evade your question at all, but merely to 
obtain information, may I ask of what practical 
utility moss is to a man in my condition ?—Ca//. 


“Did you ever suffer from writer’s cramp?” 
asked a bookkeeper who was conversing with a 
friend of some literary pretensions. ‘ Writer’s 
cramp ?”’ echoed the other. “I’ve suffered from 
it for years and years! The papers I write for 
are nearly always ‘too cramped for space’ to 
use any of my stuff.” —Z xchange. 


A certain benedict was in the habit of troub- 
ling his father-in-law with complaints about his 
wife’s behavior. “Really, this is too bad,” cried 
the irascible old gentleman one day, on hearing 
of some of his daughter’s delinquencies. “If I 
hear any more complaints, I will disinherit her.” 
There were no more complaints.— House/old 
Words. 












The Man, the Little Girl, and Jum Jum 
By Mary Allaire 

I am sure you will agree with me that a 
roof was a very strange place for a dog to 
live. Yet this dog knew no other home. He 
was born on the roof, and, with his brothers 
and sisters, had thought it the most beautiful 
place in the world. A tree spread its branches 
over the roof, and a beautiful green bank rose 
from it, from whose top the spray of a foun- 
tain could be seen. You 
wonder what kind of a 
house this could have 
been! It was built into 
the side of a hill; there 
were no back windows, 
though it was three 
stories high. The street 
under the hill was given 
over to poor people; the 
street on the top of the 
hill belonged to rich peo- 
ple. A line of trolleys 
ran through the street 
under the hill; for that 
reason the street had be- 
come a dangerous place 
for small dogs and chil- 
dren. So Jum Jum’s 
brothers and sisters, fa- 
ther and mother, were 
given away. Jum Jum 
was kept for Freda. 
Many of the houses had 
flat roofs, and made de- 
lightful places to play, 
though it was difficult 
for little, short, fat legs 
to mount the ladder, and 
still more difficult for 
short, fat arms to pull 
little bodies from the top *~ 
of the ladder to the roof through the scuttle. 

Jum Jum knew only this world of roof 
surrounded by a high wire fence, and though 
when a cat crossed the park he clawed at this 
wire fence, and barked furiously, and for the 
moment felt that there must be more space in 
the world than this roof, it was forgotten when 
the cat had gone out of sight. Though Jum 
Jum’s brothers and sisters had disappeared, 
he was not lonesome. Freda, in spite of 
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short, fat legs, managed every day to get 
up to the roof, and when the days were fine 
she stayed all day; her mamma brought her 
bread and milk up to the roof at lunch-time, 
and Jum Jum and Freda shared this lunch. 
You would have thought Jum Jum the most 
polite of dogs if you could have seen him eat 
from a silver spoon—one that had come from 
Germany with Freda’s golden-haired mamma, 
and that had belonged to Freda’s grand- 





mother, given to her’by her godmother when 
she was ababy. Freda loved this spoon, and 
thought her bread and milk. tasted better from 
it than from any other spoon. 

Jum Jum would carry Freda’s rag doll in 
his mouth, but he never shook it, nor tore it; 
he seemed to know that dolls were luxuries 
for Freda. 

What a dear she was! Her curls were 
never tossed; her pink dresses—she always 
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wore pink, because her mother thought she 
looked like an apple-blossom—were always 
neat andclean. Freda did not know that at 
the top of the hill in a big, lonely house an 
old gentleman lived, who used to watch her 
and Jum Jum; that the wet days were lone- 
lier to him because no little girl in a pink 
dress, with her curls all in order, came out on 
the roof of the house under the hill. 

One day a most delightful thing happened. 
Freda and Jum Jum were sitting making a 
new dress for Gretchen, the doll; that is, 
Freda was making the dress, and Jum Jum 
was watching her, his tail going much faster 
than her fingers. 

“Jum Jum,” said Freda,.“we will go to 
the country when this dress is done.” The 
country was over in the corner of the roof, 
where the shade of the tree made the coolest 
place. “Perhaps,” continued Freda, after 
she had turned the hem, “we will get ina 
boat.” Jum Jum’s tail just made a streak, 
it went so fast. He had never been in a boat, 
but he knew that Freda was very happy, and 
that was all he wanted to make him wildly 
happy. “Away far off, perhaps to see 
grandma.” Just then right at Freda’s feet 


fell a beautiful red-cheeked peach. Jum Jum 
barked, and Freda jumped and dropped 


Gretchen. She was too amazed to pick the 
peach up. She looked all about, but no one 
could be seen except a cat looking solemnly 
down from the bank of the park, and two birds 
on the top of the fountain. She did not see 
two dark-brown eyes under gray eyebrows 
looking from the window of the lonely-looking 
house beside the park. 

“ She’s surprised, the dear!” said the tall 
man, standing in the window of a room filled 
with books. “I-wish she would eat it,” he 
added, anxiously watching Freda, who had 
picked the peach up. Freda ran to the scut- 
tle-hole and called her mother. When her 
mother’s head came in sight, Freda showed 
her the peach. She was just as much sur- 
prised as the little girl. Freda would not bite 
the peach until her mother had tasted it. 
The tall, gray-headed man smiled again as he 
turned to the table and took up another peach, 
which fell at the little girl’s feet. This time 
the mother saw him, and smilingly pointed 
out the window from which the peach came. 
Freda waved her thanks, and in perfect con- 
tent ate the second peach. That was the 
beginning of the friendship between the lonely 
old gentleman in the tall, dark house and 
the little girl on the roof of the house under 
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the hill. Every day some token came— 
sometimes a picture rolled up with a weight 
attached, sometimes a book, sometimes candy. 
The moment Freda came on the roof she 
looked up to the window for her friend, and 
they waved hands. But one day Fredacame 
up on the roof with a very sadface. No fat, 
rollicking Jum Jum was in sight; instead, 
Freda’s mamma came with a basket carried 
tenderly, and in it poor Jum Jum with a 
helpless fore paw bound up inacloth. Freda 
was too sad to wave her hand to her friend 
waiting for his morning’s greeting. He seemed 
to know the cause of the little girl’s sorrow, 
and beckoned to her mother, and made her 
understand that Freda, Jum Jum, and the 
mother were to come to him. 

In a few minutes they were all in the room 
where the tall, gray-haired man spent most of 
his time. ‘“ You leave the little girl with me, 
and I will bring both home,” he said, laying 
his white hand on his head. 

Jum Jum cried when the kind man lifted 
him from the basket, but in a few minutes he 
stopped, as the cloth was taken off and his 
paw carefully bandaged. He sat in Freda’s 
arms while their friend fixed some medicine 
for poor, feverish Jum Jum. 

What a delightful day Freda had! Jum 
Jum was put on a soft cushion on a big sofa, 
while Freda was shown pictures, given most 
curious bronze and ivory figures to play with 
as dolls, had ice-cream for lunch, and, best 
of all, sat in her kind friend’s lap looking out at 
the great, beautiful harbor in which the boats 
from every land came and went, while her 
friend told her stories and showed her pic- 
tures of those lands. 

Jum Jum got well, and never ran in 
front of a trolley-car again, even to chase a 
cat. 

Freda goes for her lessons, attended by 
Jum Jum, every day to her friend in the big 
house. The windows are opened now to let 
in the sunshine, and there are dolls in a row 
on the big sofa—*the rest of my class,” the 
tall man says, as he pats Freda on the head. 
She is learning so much, and learning to 
read so fast, that the tall man says, “I must 
be careful, or you'll be the teacher.” When 
Freda leaves him after one of these happy 
mornings, if you listened you would hear the 
tall man say, “ How much happiness a little 
child can give!” While down in the tiny 
kitchen, on the top floor of the house under 
the hill, you would hear a little girl say, “ Oh, 
mother, he is so good to me!” And Jum 
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Jum’s little tail, if not made to last a lifetime, 


would be worn out in his efforts to tell what 
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he thinks of his dear, good friend in the tall 
house on the top of the hill. 
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The Year’s Beginnings 

Families, the members of which have been 
separated, and others who had the good for- 
tune to spend their vacations together (in 
which case reunion means but the reuniting 
of people with the things to which they be- 
long), are now brought together for a year’s 
work. Business, school, preparations for the 
winter, will drive out, for a time at least, the 
remembrance of hours of leisure and the joys 
of rest and travel. Some return to the year’s 
work with enlarged ideas, with far better 
balance than ever before. For mothers, for 
housekeepers generally, there is the inward 
resolution that this year they will not allow 
themselves to be overcrowded, that they will 
drop this and that outside interest which 
interferes with the home life and produces the 
rush and worry which are the bane of family 
life, and will keep time free in which to pos- 
sess their souls in leisure, that they may be 
able to grow in grace and repose. Compara- 


tively few will be able to keep the perfect 
balance which seems so easy when one views 
life’s struggles from a mountain-top, the deck 
of a steamer, or in the deep woods where 
naught disturbs and only the music of nature 


breaks the silence. Then it is quite possible 
to decide which is petty and which is great, 
which is not worth the doing and which is 
worth the doing. But when life is faced at 
the center of its activities, and responsibilities 
and demands are crowding thickly upon one, 
this matter of choice becomes difficult; and 
yet the whole success in life depends on keep- 
ing that perfect balance between the “ must- 
do’s” and those things which can just as well 
be done, and probably better done, by some- 
body else. There are also those unfortunate 
people who, having spent a summer in the 
soclal activity of the summer-hotel germans, 
progressive euchre parties, piazza talks, and 
the like, will find life an empty, valueless gift. 

The pity of it is that, with so much to 
do in the world, and so much talent with 
which to execute what needs to be done, prog- 
ress is so slow. There is no woman in this 
country to-day, be her talent little or great, 
who has leisure, who cannot apply it to some 
line of activity that will leave the world better 


because she has lived in it; nor is there any 
woman whose sympathies need stagnate be- 
cause there is so little which demands her 
time and attention in her own home. One 
bond is laid on every intelligent human being. 
This does not read alike for each one, but on 
each it is laid with equal weight that no man 
or woman has any right to the glorious gift 
of life who does not make this world better 
because he or she has lived in it. It may 
be that this limit is measured by the walls of 
one’s own home; and blessed be that woman 
who finds here her heart and hands and brain 
happily and well applied within this unlimited 
circle of influence. Others there are who 
may choose with their sweet will where they 
shall pay the terms of this bond in gladness 
of spirit; for sorry indeed is the payment 
that is done in any other spirit, and small is 
the return on labor done merely from sense 
of duty. He who serves, as he who loves, 
does so in joyousness of spirit. Liberty comes 
in the serving, in the loving; and slavery 
comes in the inactivities which prevent one 
from joining the procession that is building 
the road on which the human race is moving 
upward. The year lies before most of us 
with unwritten pages. Let us see to it that 
the lines are clear and straight; that there is 
no confusion; and that the end is not a 
misconstructed bit of road on which a few 
stumble, perhaps fall, but that it is well and 
carefully laid because time has been spent in 
considering its foundation. 


The All-Round Woman 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, in an address on 
“ The Place of Science in Woman’s Educa- 
tion,” says: “True religion is work in har- 
mony with the divine law in nature, and not 
against it.” No sounder declaration of what 
education is for women than this could be 
made. The law of harmony is the law of 
life. When a woman is in possession of that 
kind of knowledge which shows her where the 
notes of discord are, and how to avoid them 
she has mastered life. Impulses do not con- 
trol her; the unknown does not startle, nor the 
known dismay. She sees, she feels, the great 
comprehensiveness of life, how insignificant 
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the fraction is in comparison with the whole. 
She sees over all the control of the great 
law of good. The evil here shows her but 
the way to the good there; and the good 
itself points out to her, out of a larger intelli- 
gence, the evils to avoid. Her ideals always 
lie just beyond and yet within the line of the 
possible, for ideals lying outside of that line 
create the p:ssimist, and the truly educated 
woman is always an optimist. She expects 
the good. It is this woman who orders her 
life to the key of harmony, who does not 
break down from overwork, who does not 
assume more responsibility than she is able to 
execute, who regulates the demands that come 
to her to the time, strength, and money she has 
to meet them. She stands a tower of placid 
strength and reliance to husband and chil- 
dren, if she has them. She is husband and 
child to those who need her, for the greatest 
strength lies always in the apility to become 
as a little child, the power to put life before 
one, at least for a moment, as an unwritten 
page, and let events write upon it, and then, 
with a mature mind, read what has been 
written, as a guide for the future. Only col- 
lége training, taken after the right prepara- 
tion, can make this ideal woman. She lives, 
and the world is better because she lives. As 


the conception of what education is grows 


into the minds of the half educated, the ideal 
woman will exist in larger numbers, and the 
country be the greater because of this in- 
crease of the perfect type. 


The Household Economic Association 

The New York Household Economic As- 
sociation has just sent out its prospectus for 
1897-1898. The Constitution states that the 
object of the New York Household Economic 
Association is to awaken the public mind to 
the importance of establishing bureaus of in- 
formation where there can be an exchange of 
wants and needs between employer and em- 
ployed in every department of home and 
social life. The list of speakers for the 
coming year covers every field of domestic 
science and all philanthropic effort directed 
toward increasing the knowledge of house- 
hold economics among the working people. 
This New York Association is a branch of 
the National Household Economic Associa- 
tion, which sends out suggestions of study to 
clubs. It may be called a compressed course 
in domestic science, touching every depart- 
ment, from the selection of the ground on 
which a isuse is to be built, to its construc- 
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tion, furnishing, and maintenance. The food 
values of all kinds of food are considered 
under specific heads, and the much-discussed 
and unsolvable problem of domestic service 
is considered under five distinct heads. There 
is also issued in the prospectus a list of books 
bearing on home sanitation, cookery, and the 
care of children. 


Amusing Herself 

Dear Outlook: The perplexity of the 
mother whose little girl cannot amuse herself 
interests me. With my oldest daughter, who 
was for many years an only child, I had a 
similar trial, for it is a trial to be obliged 
constantly to amuse a young child. I became 
convinced that with my child the cause lay too 
deep to be removed, and the only thing to be 
done was to adapt myself to the condition. 
For a long time I was puzzled to know why 
a perfectly healthy child, without a trace of 
morbid sensitiveness, should be so dependent. 
A flood of light came one day. I said, 
“Ruth, why don’t you harness up these 
chairs for horses and take this big chair for 
a tally-ho and drive to Boston?” She looked 
at the chairs and then at me, and said, in a 
perplexed way, “ But, mamma, they are zo 
horses.” I had long known that Ruth was 
deficient in imagination, and was painfully 
truthful and accurate. I also knew that she 
was very mature. The whole difficulty lay 
here in a nutshell. It was no more fun for 
her to make believe that a chair was a horse or 
a doll a baby than it would have been for me. 

I ceased trying to make her play after 
childish fashion, and gave her work, and got 
on much better. I would also advise a dog 
fora companion. After my little girl had 
one we were both happier. 

My daughter is now in college, and has 
quite her share of independence of character. 
She still likes company in all her pursuits, 
however, and I assure “Subscriber” that | 
am finding my reward. 

I would like to ask whether most mothers 
find that the kindergarten makes children 
less independent of help in their play, It has 
seemed to me that my children have found 
more difficulty in amusing themselves after 
they enter the kindergarten. C.F. B. 


@ 


A small circle of usefulness is not to be de- 
spised. A light that doesn’t shine beautifully 
around the family table at home is not fit to take 
a long way off to do a great service somewhere 
else.—F. Hudson Taylor. 
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NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


(ESTABLISHED 1857) 


ALEXANDER& DOWELL 


(Registered) Solicitors of Patents 
And Counsel in Patent Causes. 
PRACTICE IN ALL U.S. COURTS 
607 Seventh St., N, W., Washington, D. C. 
(SEND FOR OUR BOOK OF “ POINTS,” FREE) 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
’ of New York 


Mutual Life Building, Nassau, Corner Cedar Street 
London Branck, 33 Lombard Street 
Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS, AS:GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND 


ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL 
AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
’ subject to check or on certificate. 











STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS 3OF CREDIT, AVAILABLE IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


DIRECTORS 


Charles R. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr, 
Augustus D. Juilliare, 
ames N_ jarvie, 

i hard A. McCurdy, 
Alexander E. Orr, 
Walter G. Oakman, 

Hee. oo pores), 
Bk Ww. Vanderbilt, 

Whitt ev 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Ceorge F. Baker, 
George S. Bowdoin, 
August Belmont, 
Fredenc Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette,’ 
Ro: ert Goelet, 
GG, Haven 





William C 
PA 
© Pauiteble Building. Bosto 


NICIPAL WA RRANTS. 
KIN DERGARTEN a School Supplies 


Ohver Harriman, 
rt-t '° 
NU ‘ime Paper, on E Srchorn oe 
at SCHERMERHORN’S, 3 E. 14th St., N.Y. 





. Somers Haves, 
Write for details. 
vend for catalogue. 











good dinners 
: ALWAYS. SERVE 





Here’s a Treat! There's no nicer summer meal than 


Van Camp’s 2 


oston 
aked 


Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato sauce. Delicious hot or cold. At 
= send 6c for yurie can or postal for free book- 


n Camp Packing Co 


328s Meatuchy Ave., Indinuapeiis, Ind. 








odes Pub. Co., 128 


ELEGANT 


BOYS **waren 


wt ou would like one s 


whi 


FREE 


nena 
our name and address on postal card 
ite St., N. Y. 
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HERE is no getting away 
from the fact that Pure 
White Lead (see list of brands 
which are genuine) and Pure Lin- 
seed Oil make the best paint. 
Properly applied, it will not 
SOFEEE uae | Chip, chalk or scale off, but will 
con | outwear any of the mixtures 
ap seat |" | offered as substitutes. It is, there- 


SOUTHERN } 
sazmgco | fore, by far the most economical. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & B 

MORLEY 

SALEM Cleveland. By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
Salem, Mass. FREE ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 

CORNELL Z valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 

Buffalo. also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 

KENTUCKY a various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 

intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 














PEeSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESEEESEESs 





Photographic 
Questions 


Cheerfully answered. Photo- 
graphic wants satisfactorily 
supplied. Photographic prices 
the lowest yet. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., of New York 
W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, PRES. 
Nos. 60 and 62 East {ith Street. 


Send 35c. for a sample copy of The Photographic Times, 
coquaiting about roo handsome photographic ill lustrations. 














This 
Picture of— 


a section of rusted tin roof (from an actual photo- 
graph) Shows the effect the weather has u 
roof covered with cheap paint. Dixon’s Eilica 
Graphite Roof Paint preserves all roofs (tin, iron, 
shingle) at least 10, often 20 years. The best, 
most economical paint for all exposed iron, 
wood and brick work, bridges, farming tools, 
etc. DIXON’S Silica ‘Graphite ROOF PAINT 
covers double the surface that any other 
paint will and wears three times as long. 

You should know all about its ingredients, prop- 

erties and merits. ‘‘ Points about Paint,” and 

other booklets and information mailed free. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton e* lew York, -_ m for unt uniee half usten, 
_ t mz before writing — em for me stock for Se selection, 
Shi for trial. Guaranteed ‘rst class, 

Shipped for Dealers supplied. 52-vage illus. cat. 5 





PO OOOO SS ASSES SSHSHSSSSSSSHSHSHSHSSHSHHSHHHSSHHHSSEEEO: 


for men_ with small goial. 250- 

Go d Pp page catalog of er Lanterns, 
O ay : a, ews, with in- 

ctions for giving ory: PEO SOSOHSSOSOSESEOEEEEEEEEEE: 

Free. McALLISTER, Mf =: “Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N 























CRAWFORD BICYCLES 


aac $500 
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HOW TO TRAVEL 


If you are going to travel, it is important to 
know about the proper season, climate, alti- 
tude, resorts, and hotels of the places to be 
visited, and the most desirable routes for 
teaching them. ‘The success of your trip will 
depend largely on your knowledge of these 
questions, Information about everything per- 
taining to travel can be had on application. 
We might add that our special vestibuled train 
service, with dining cars, offers the best facili- 
ties for traveling comfortably and leisurely, but 
we supply also railroad and steamship tickets 
at lowest rates to all partsof the world. Pass- 
ports, foreign money, trav. lets’ cheques, e‘c. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


31 East 14th St., Cor. Union Sq., West, New York. 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

95 Adams St., Chicago, III. 


Walter’s 
Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


In southeastern Penna., only two hours from 
Reading Terminal, Philada. Air—Pure, dry, 
bracing ; magnificent Water from granite 
rock springs; Scenery equal to anything in 
Europe or America; Climate the finest in 
the world, especially for the fall months. 
Unequaled as a 


Winter Resort for Invalids 


Electric light and bells; hydraulic elevator ; 
heated by steam and open grates; M. O. post- 
office ; long-distance telephone ; livery ; dairy ; 
library. 

Thirty-five years’ experience with sanatory 
methods, baths, massage, Swedish movements, 
electricity, oxygen, vacuum treatment, &c. 
Terms moderate. 

Illustrated catalogues free. Address 

Rost. WALTER, M.D., as above. 








BEAUTIFUL 


ETCHINGS 


ILLUSTRATING 
AMERICAN SCENERY ano 
AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT* 


azeRONRk & 


“AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD* 














— ——— 


—=— 


n Illustrated «<< 
Catalogue 


Containing miniature 
reproductions will be 
sent free post paid on 
receipt of one 2 ct. stamp, 
by George H.Daniels, 
Gen'l.Passr. Agt. Grand. 
Central Station, NewYork. 


COPYRIGHT OBH, BY OEORGS W. CANNEL, CENERAL Pessenone asexr Ags 





rt SMITH PREMIER 
lao a fk 


AND ~ =» 
HAPPINESS 

ae DWELL ~ ~ 

£ TOGETHER 


TALOGU REE B y. 
Gs map re | 
TYPEWRITER. CO 
RAIS /-~ ; 


ree 
ie 


<2 
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The Most Direct and Attractive Route to 


The Land of the Sky, Florida 


Prominent Centres of the South and Southwest 


THROUGH 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK. CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE, CHATTANOOGA, 
BIRMINGHAM, and ATLA 
Superb Modern Trains, with every Secieais and Luxury 
of Travel. Send for Illustrated Literature. 
W. A. TURK, G. P. A., Washington, D. C. 


The Southern is the only line in the South operating Dining-Cars and Limited 
Trains through the entire year. 








i LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN $1 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Mypber Engraved peg har oar | Conctraation—Always Ready—Never Blots— 
o better were Ps pen made—A regular 82. 
or 


n. 
To introduce, mailed me. boxed, with filler $1.00. Your money Gate you want it. Agents Wanted. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 5, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 








OF FINEST WOODS PLAIN OR 


Irritable Stomachs AROUET FE ame 


make irritable people. A food — a — 
: Sakae Wehave tatives 
that is nourishing and that does a netet Beore ~ 
not cloy the appetite is the leading cities. Write 
for Prices & Book of Designs 


The Interior HMardwood Co. Shep. 


Somatose. — | 





Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 


elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 

and dyspeptics and those needing nour- C » R | STMAS SOLICITORS 
ishment and a restored appetite. May WANTED ronour 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. is COMIN Se 


for the Holidays. 
. . , . Four books from 50c to $2.25. Just right for the wee ones 
At druggists, in 2-02.,%, ¥% and 1 1b, tins. togrown up folks, Ours largest and handsomest. Easiest 
: : . x tosell. Full lovely pictures, many of them in rich colors. 

_ Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New Bonansa for agents. Every buyer gets @ present. Demand 
York, agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. enormous. Commissions 50 per cent. Credit given. Freight 
Bayer 3 paid. Outfite free. Write quick for outfit and territoty. 

y' Co., Elberfeld. 


Dominion Co, Dept. J, 356 Dearborn St. Chi 


























A Beautiful Etching FREE TO ALL 








No. 99, 


B. T. BABBITT’S 


BEST # BAKING #« POWDER ~ 


As the originator of Yeast or BAkinG Powpers in 1849, I was for many years the largest 
manufacturer of this class of goods, until, through the competition from cheap and adulter- 
ated articles, the alternative presented itself of either offering a similar quality of goods or 
abandoning the field. I chose the latter, and for years I have been out of the market; but 
now, through a revulsion of public sentiment against adulterated goods, I am enabled to offer 
a new powder, which I have been experimenting with and perfecting during the interim. 

I recommend this powder as absolutely pure—it contains neither alum, lime, nor other 
injurious substances, and is unexcelled by any in the market. 

The illustrations in this article are reduced reproductions of beautiful artist’s- 
proof etchings. The regular size is 14 x 28 inches. 


I will send one of these Etchings FREE 


upon receipt of 25 Best Soap wrapper Trade-marks, or ten 1776 Soap Powder Trade-marks, 
or the coupons found in the cans of our Best Baking Powder. 


ADDRESS “ DEPT. DP,” P. 0. BOX 2917, NEW YORK 








No. 98. 


BE WISE! USE THE BEST! IT PAYS! 











SU ROBE OE SO a SO ER ET 
y 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 

















THE CHILDREN 


The lean boy, the scrawny girl, 
may be growing like weeds, but they 
are thin, weak and awkward. The body 
cannot support the _—— active mind, and 
yet supply its own n for the rapid growth. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod-Liver Oil 


with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda gives 
flesh to the body, strength to the mind, and 
supplies the bones with just the material 
a growing child needs, vw Be sure 
you get SCOT T’S Emulsion, 
soc. and $1.00, all druggists. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Cuemists, 
Ew YORK. 



































The Beauty of Shingled Houses 


when it first dawned upon this country in the 
late seventies, was welcomed with enthusiasm 
by people of taste. It soon ‘became apparent 
_,._that the chief objection to them was the lack 


———— 


: x... Jics ang wyery. Of a Suitable coloring material, for the com- 

mon house-paints gave a crude effect when 

applied to the rough shingles, and, being opaque, substituted their own monotonous 
veneer for the delightful variety of the shingled surface. Besides, it was well known 
that paint rotted shingles. What was needed was something which would color the 


shingles without covering them—as a dye colors cloth—and this need was supplied by 
the invention of 


Cabot’s — pees tev. 
Creosote Shingle Stains | 


pronounced by one of our oldest architects “ the 

first advance in exterior coloring for half a cen- 

tury.” To a very large degree the subsequent rapidly increasing use of shingles is 

due to this invention, and although it had to meet the prejudices of generations of 

painting, stained shingles are now the rule. They are made in a great variety of 

colors (Moss-green, Bark-brown, Silver-gray, etc.), and are transparent, coloring the 

wood in deep, velvety effects, but without hiding its grain and texture, so that the 

stained shingles look as if they grew that color. The Stains wear as well as the best 

paints ; they are 50%, cheaper than paints, and they make shingles impervious to decay.* 
The many imitations brought forth by their 
success lack the soft depth and fixity of 
color and the wood-preserving qualities 
of the Creosote. Samples of the colors 
on wood, circulars with full information, 


and color studies, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 81 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 


*“ Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to dry-rot or other decay.”—CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
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Inside of a 
Hundred Homes 


A new series of articles beginning with the October 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


Glimpses will here be given into one 
hundred of the daintiest and most com- 
Sortably furnished homes in America,— 
not expensive homes, but those of comfort, 
where taste goes farther than income. 


Features of the October Number include : 
$10 a Week for a Family of Eight, by Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
When Moody and Sankey Stirred the Nation 
A Chicago Girl in Europe, by Lilian Bell 
Shams of the Modern Girl, by Ruth Ashmore 
Stories by Mary E. Wilkins and Hamlin Garland 
Four Pages of New Ideas in Needlework 


$1.00 per Year Io cts. a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, vi saenaecalaa 











Bae Agents Wanted—write for Special Te erms and Cash Poti Offers 
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Sy In Twenty Minutes 


\ 
SXYY 


St 


delicious soup may be made by using 
as ‘‘stock,” 


’- Extract « BEEF 


instead of the old-fashioned soup-bone, and, in addition, 
time and fuel—and frequently, temper—will be saved. 
The result will be a beautifully clear soup, possessed of 
a delightful flavor, and entirely free from grease. 
That instructive little book, ‘‘Culinary Wrinkles,” 
mailed free upon application. 


Armour & Company 


Chicago 
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. pa for Vacation Experiences 
Th r ee Pr IZeES told with Pen and Camera 





Tue Outlook offers three prizes—the 
One Hundred first of One Hundred Dollars, the second 
Dollars _of Fifty Dollars, and the third of Twenty- 








five Dollars—for the best brief accounts 
of summer vacation experiences, illustrated with photographs taken 
by the authors. Competitors must be subscribers to THE OvTLOooK, 
or members of the families of subscribers. Only one person from a 
single family may compete, unless more than one subscription is held 
in that family. The articles which are awarded the prizes will be 
published, together with the illustrations, in the annual Recreation 
Number of THe Ovttoox for 1898. The articles should not exceed 
2,500 words in length, and should be accompanied by from four to ten 
photographs. It is not required that photographs shall be developed, 
printed, and mounted by the author; the actual taking of the photo- 
graph will suffice; no restriction is made as to size of picture. The 
articles must reach THE OvuTLoox on or before January 15, 1898. 





The prizes will be awarded upon the combined 
. Fifty merits of the articles themselves and of the accompany- 

: ing illustrations. The Outlook reserves the right to 
Dollars print in its Ninth Annual Recreation Number, to be 








published June 1, 1898, in addit on to the articles which 
receive prizes, others of those submitted which appear worthy and 
attractive. Payment will be made at ordinary rates for any articles 
thus printed in addition to the prize articles. 

In making this offer of prizes THE OvuTLoox has a double object: 
to furnish its readers in its next Recreation Number with attractive 
illustrated articles which shall be original and out of the usual order; 
and, secondly, to encourage in its readers the love of outdoor pleas- 
ures, and the seeking of nature in its-ehoicest summer aspects. The 
welcome which has been given yearly to these distinctively summer 
and out-of-door numbers has convinced us that they have appealed to 
a large audience of readers and that they have a special mission. In 
particular, the success which attended the offer by The Outlook two 


years ago of special prizes for the best specimens of amateur photog- 








raphy makes it certain that the present offer, 
. which combines incentives to both literary and 
Twenty -five pictorial effort, will arouse wide interest and 


Dollars produce interesting and admirable results. 
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If we ear teach the 


Indians 
to USE 





SAPOLIO 


it would quickly civilize them 








THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH. 


Try It on Your Cycle Chain 
J.LPrescott & Co. New York. | 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 








Pleases Children 


It doesn’t seem like medicine, yeté 
it’s a perfect laxative for little 
people. Makes the stomach pure 
and sweet and = 
prevents bowel = 
troubles. For 3 
50 yous ae SELTZ CVAD? : 
sicians ‘have 
recommended - ay’ 
it for old and “ie 
young. soc. & $1. All druggists. 
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